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Jews and the War 


F utmost importance to the world, as well as 
to the Jews, is it that when the time for peace 


negotiations come, there should be a settlement of | 


the Jewish problem. Such a settlement must involve 
securing for them equal human rights with others ia 
each of the countries which now discriminate against 
Jews, either by their law or by administrative prac- 
tices. 

Among other things, this involves a removal of 
the disabilities under which the Jews labor in Rus- 
sia, in Roumania, in Persia, and in certain respects 
in Palestine. 

The importance of removing the disabilities in 
Russia and in Roumania have been so much dis- 
cussed publicly that the problem as to those coun- 
tries is well understood. The importance of the 
problem as it concerns Palestine is not as well un- 
derstood. 

The Near East must play an important part in 
the future history of the world. It is to the Near 


East that we must look for a reconciliation of the | 
contrast and antipathies between the Orient and the | 


Occident. Each needs an interpreter to the other, 


and civilization demands that the world should have | 


the benefit of the good that each can contribute. If 


* the world is to live in peace 2.ad is to advance un- | 


disturbed, a better mutual understanding between 
Kast and West is essential. The Jew is a natural 
interpreter of the West to the East and of the East 
to the West. He can understand the Musselman 
and the Musselman can understand him. 

Increased settlement: of Jews in Palestine, the es- 
tablishment for them there of the publicly recognized, 
legally secured home for which the Zionists are work- 
ing, would therefore not only satisfy the longing of 
& large number of Jews the world over but it would 
serve as a bridge between the Musselman East and 
our Western civilization. 

The Ottoman Empire also needs what a Jewish 
settlement in Palestine can give—economic develop- 
ment through an industrious and able people, edu- 
cated in the best that modern science can afford and 
desirous of becoming permanent citizens of the Em- 
pire. From such economic development the Western 


world would gain, as well as the Ottoman Empire. | 


The development which has been made of Pales- 
tine through the Zionist inspiration, particularly in 
the last ten years, has proved that Palestine is fitted 
for the modern Jew and that the modern Jew is fitted 
for Palestine, The Jews, in reasonable number, are 
sure to go if they can be given reasonable 
assurance of equal civil and _ political rights 











and of the opportunity of developing the country. 

In the settlement of the world problems which 
must follow the war, the relation of the Jews to 
Palestine is therefore one of truly first-rate im- 
portance. 


Destiny 


_— opening of the Panama Canal tor commer- 

cial traffic took place about a fortnight after 
Europe, by plunging into war, almost ended her for- 
eign trade. Was ever a more striking business op- 
portunity offered to a great commercial nation? Did 
ever any country have a bigger stroke of luck? The 
world expects much of us. 


Peace Terms 


HE longer Germany fights, the more severe must 
inevitably be the terms of peace. A war to ex- 


| haustion will not only increase the size of the in- 


demnities all round, it will also offer chance an op- 
portunity to bring in other nations with their claims. 
Delay may mean, therefore, that Holland and Den- 
mark and Switzerland may in the end have to be 
satisfied, to say nothing of Italy. Two conditions, 
however, make almost impossible a peace before 
Germany is entirely crushed. One is the pride and 
self-interest of the Hohenzollerns and the landed 
aristocracy. They see in defeat the end of their rule. 
Therefore they will fight on, trusting to the unknown 
—to trouble among the allies, for example—and ac- 
quiring at least the old guard glory of struggling to 
the end. The other difficulty is the serious blow to 
German power that is already inevitable. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey has said that compensation to Belgium 
is a condition precedent to any negotiation. Russia 
has proclaimed a recreated Poland that means terri- 
torial changes in Austria and Germany. France can 
scarcely be expected to carry generosity so far as 
not to insist that Alsace and Lorraine be neutralized, 
or given back to her, even if she can be persuaded 
that the billion dollars taken away from her after 
the last war should for the general welfare be for- 
gotten, since the payment has left France prosper- 
ous and encouraged Germany to disaster. The voice 
of labor all over the world has long been against the 
manufacture of explosives by private firms, and that 
gain absolutely must be secured. It is easy to see 
that Germany will suffer much before she is willing 
to grant these terms, along with the loss of ships that 
England is likely to demand, and the very largely 
increased powers of the Hague Tribunal with ade- 
quate machinery for the enforcement of its decrees. 
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Our Own Powder Trust 


PEAKING of the private manufacture of explo- 
sives, by the way, the conscience of our own 
powder trust has been illustrated by the false state- 
ment which, with peculiar meanness, its advertising 
department has been sending out about Harprr’s 
Week.y. After the exposure of the Trust and its 
methods printed in this paper, the trust put up a 
persistent wail of unfairness. The editor offered 
a choice of consolations to Mr. Buckner, the vice- 
president and active manager of the du Pont Com- 
pany. One was that the editor would himself inves- 
tigate the whole subject, disagreeing with Mr. Post 
at points if he found it necessary, but also supple- 
menting his exposures if his researches warranted. 
The other was to give Mr. Buckner a page of the 
WEEKLY in which to tell his tale of woe, he to say 
anything he liked, true or false, severe as he wished, 
about HarPer’s WEEKLY, Mr. Post, or anybody else. 
Mr. Buckner said he was afraid the editor would be 
misled if he undertook a personal investigation and 
therefore he chose to give his own version. After 
Mr. Hapgood had sailed for Europe, Mr. Buckner’s 
Advertising Department sent out a notice that the 
space was granted because Mr. Hapgood had be- 
come convinced that Mr. Post’s series was unfair. 
Details will be found elsewhere in this issue. It 
wasn’t a very pretty trick, but we fear it was 
characteristic. 


A Rewritten Letter 


EAR Mr. President: Ain’t it awful the way them 
Belgian girls is treating my poor soldiers—and 
some of the Belgian men, too—who did not under- 
stand my affectionate advances. At Louvain it just 
broke my heart to be obliged to express to them in 
my own way my disappointment. To one whose 
own conception of public service so closely harmon- 
izes with mine, I do not need to explain the embar- 
rassments I am meeting with in the struggle to par- 
alyze the terrible Slav menace in Belgium and 
France. Of course, they ain’t really Slavs there, 
but they and the British are just like them. In any 
event they ain’t Teutons. Teutons don’t menace 
anybody. And the Lord is with me, too. As a 
Christian leader of a Christian people you will sym- 
pathize with me and not be misled by those ignorant 
Belgians who have shown so much superstition for 
a scrap of paper. And you will understand the play 

I am making for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

WILLIAM. 


Worse Than a Joke 


RED A. BRITTEN, ornament to Illinois, has 
sent out a letter beginning: “Dear Sir and 
Friend”, about an appointment. Along the margin 
he gives a glowing summary of his own record but 
does not include his recent war resolution against 
Japan. If he is to continue using up as much gov- 
ernment money as he does in sending post-free 
masses of stuff to his constituents, he ought not to 
leave out high lights like his Japanese scream. Britten 
is a protege of the late Fred Busse—an appointee 
and time-server of that lamented statesman. To 
call him a thug might be libelous. It is safer to say 
he is a man of no ability and a discredit to the 
House. 





Grandpa and Grandma On the Job 


NE touching aspect of the European home, with 
father to the front and mother on a municipal 
job, is the reinstating of the aged to active service, 
Grandma and Grandpa have come from their chim- 
ney corners back into usefulness. Theirs is a quaint 
glory as they go about the tasks denied them 
by the younger generation. Perhaps we could 
profit by their joy in resuming such fit activity. An 
instance is the care of little children by the aged. 
In the public gardens of France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, old men and women daily take charge of the 
infants at play. It is pleasant work for the grand- 
parents who rejoice at being no longer superfluous. 
It is adequate guardianship for the children. Those 
old folk who have been through the parent war of 
1870 have earned the knowledge that play time is 
best for babes and sages. 


Can Women Help? 


[' is frequently asked what the large organizations 
of women can do to hasten peace. It is doubtful 
if they can do much at present. Their voice, how- 
ever, ought to be of weight in bringing about a mood, 
in neutral countries and in the Allies, that will en- 
able Germany to receive fair play. It will be a deli- 
cate task to check her dangerous militarism, exact 
such compensation as cannot be avoided, and yet 
leave her with all the opportunities that for the good 
of the world she ought to have. Good-will in all of 
us instead of exultation or revenge, will be much 
needed a few months from now. Said Tennyson: 





Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure! | 


Woman is paying the heaviest price in the war now 
as always. On her we must lean heavily for gener- 
osity soon. In doing justice to her after the war we 
shall take a long, long step toward making such a 
return to slaughter merely a dream of the unen- 
lightened past. 


Women and Civil Government 


HE war is proving the ability of women in civil 
service. At present, the cities of France and 
Germany are being run largely by women. There 
are women police, women tram conductors, subway 
operators, girl newsboys, women postmen and chauf- 
feurs, and old lady justices of the peace. Women 
till the fields and market the produce. Nor despite 
the military excitement has there been any deficiency 
in these operations. The usual departments always 
open to women are filled as before, proving the great 
surplus of feminine activity in Europe. With every 
able man off to the front, mother has taken up 
father’s job as a matter of course. Nor are the tra- 
ditional duties of “woman’s sphere” being neglected. 
Never has more sewing been done, never more nurs- 
ing. Home labor is simply well balanced. Young 
girls and boys take an equal share of home keeping. 
Girls have discovered that boys who expect to cook 
their own meals in camp later can take their training 
at home. Paris, in particular, looks like a big school 
for the municipal training of women. This outlet 
for their emotions has helped to prevent the hysteria 
of former wars. Given their chance, women are 
showing their active patriotism in war and proving 
their fitness for the saner patriotism of peace. 
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The Catholic Situation 


HE articles that Washington Gladden has pub- 
lished in Harper’s WEEKLY have been needed. 
They have been full of the modern spirit. The time 
has passed when it ought to be possible to work up 
fright and prejudice against any religious denomina- 
tion. It would be especially unworthy of the United 
States to yield to such a fright. Nothing could be 
much more convincing than Dr. Gladden’s argument 
that in a day when most even of the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe are acting independently of the 
chureh—when France, Spain, Italy, Ireland, have 
learned the difference between church and state—is 
a singular time for a propaganda in the United 
States that tries to make us feel as if we lived in 
danger of a revival of the conditions of centuries 
ago. 


What is a Democrat? 


HE election in Maine strongly hinted that the | 


country thinks President Wilson a fit man to 
guide it, and that it is likely in November to leave 
him with a suitable working majority in the House 
and Senate. There is less excuse than ever, there- 
fore, for electing any unfit person on the plea that he 
is a Democrat and a supporter of the President. In 
Illinois, for example, Sullivan has stood all his life 
for the kind of government which was overthrown in 
the Democratic party when Wilson was elected. 
Raymond Robins stands for the same kind of politi- 
cal morals that Wilson stands for. It would be a 
sad fizzle if Illinois honored her notorious boss and 
rejected one of her finest citizens, as sad as if Penn- 
sylvania disgraced herself by returning Penrose to 
show her opinion of herself. 


Freeing the Bench 


HE nomination of Justice Seabury to the New 
York Court of Appeals by both factions of the 
Democrats and by the Progressives seems to assure 
his election. He goes to a court where the influence 
of such judges is much needed. For fifty years that 
court has been obsessed by the most rigid convictions 
upon constitutional qizestions. The final culmina- 
tion was the now notorious Ives decision holding un- 
constitutional a workmen’s compensation act, on the 
theory that it took property without due process of 
law, in the face of the fact that the legislatures of 
nearly all civilized count~ies had adopted such meas- 
ures. It is of pressing importance that in recruiting 
new members the mistake shall not be made of choos- 
ing some competent and honorable Bourbon whose 
constitutional equipment dates from the year 1850 
and who honestly believes that private property is 
acquired, kept and transmitted without the continued 
assistance of society at large. Justice Seabury has 
for years belonged to the opposite school. His in- 
fluence may be safely counted upon to allow to the 
legislature as much freedom in experimenting with 
social control as is customary in most progressive 
countries. Such men as he will help New York out 
of her traditional reactionary attitude and will in- 
directly have an enormous effect upon those lawyers 
who so largely make up her legislature and adminis- 
ter her laws. Perhaps the worst effect of the beliefs 
of Bourbon judges arises from the amazing moral 
authority they exert in a too tractable profession. 








Ulster 


HE course toward Ireland taken by the Liberal 
government will strike most fairminded out- 
siders as being as fair as the difficult situation per- 
mitted. The Liberals passed the Home Rule Bill, 
postponed its operation a year, and promised the 
greatest good-will in seeking modifications that 
might be needed to avoid any wrong to Ulster. The 


| Conservatives, through Mr. Bonar Law, protested 


formally but did not cause embarrassment. The 
Irish Catholics are holding out an olive branch. It 
is hard for the Tory mind to move, and Sir Edward 
Carson may find it impossible to get into a rational 
mood. Let us all pray for him. If he could become 
as humane and fair as Sir Horace Plunkett, for ex- 
ample (himself a Protestant, an aristocrat, a former 


| opponent of Home Rule, and a great student of 
| actual conditions), the Irish question would be 
| solved. 


A Laureate 


EGARDING poetry, the United States is hap- 

pier than England in one respect—in that it 
does not need to pick out every once in a while a 
person whom it calls a laureate. How many of you 
can tell without reflection who England’s laureate 
is? How many can suggest an American fitted for 
such a place? 


The Earth Breathes 


T has been proved that there is a regular exchange 
of gas between the interior of the earth and the 
surrounding atmosphere corresponding to human 
breathing. Dr. Boernestein, an Austrian physician, 
sank a tube in the ground to a depth of over 90 feet, 
connected with a mercury barometer on the surface. 
From 7 A. M. to 5 or 6 P. M. the pressure of gases 
given out by the earth was found to be less than the 
atmospheric pressure. During the night the condi- 
tion was reversed. The earth for ten or eleven hours 
absorbs air which it gives out during the other hours 
of the twenty four. The cause has not been defined, 
but it is surmised that, considering light as a ma- 
terial physical agent, the pressure of light is added 
to that of the air. 


Fateful Climates 


N May last the following letter was written to the 

editor of Harper’s WEEKLY: 

“According to astrologers, the political, social and 
literary revolutions following the year 1814 were 
due to the climatic phenomena of that era. They 
agreed that atmospheric disturbance demands a 
counter revolution in human affairs. March 30, 
1914, a traveler notes these effects of our topsy tur- 
vey winter: Floods in Southern California; skating 
in Spain; snow on the Riviera and in Algiers; thaws 
in St. Petersburg; and slush in Norway. 

“What then? Are we to expect another Waterloo, 
a Byron to lash our poetry, or a Watts to speed a 
train, this time through air? Or having outgrown 
a need of the tremendous, perhaps our erratic cli- 
mate merely complements the struggle of unripe 
nature, striving to push forth some olive branch to 
stay the weary Dove of Peace?” 

Strange to look back upon that letter now. 
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Who Made 
Germany Crazy? 


I. Bismarck and Von Treitske 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


T is a strange story, beginning with Bismarck and 
the great historian von Treitske, growing into 
other paths with the Kaiser, von Buelow, and 

the Pan-German agitation and seeming like to end 
in a crash with the present crazy war. Some of the 
most influential names are scarcely known in Amer- 
ica. After Bismarck, nobody has so much changed 
intellectual Germany as von Treitske. How many 
Americans know anything about him? 

The Germans are sensible, industrious, devoted to 
science and many forms of progress. Their going 
mad with egotism in the last half century is a ro- 
mance of history. “Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad”. 

Nearly everybody remembers Tenniel’s great car- 
toon in Punch when Bismarck was dismissed by the 
new young Emperor. “Dropping the Pilot” was a 
happy title. Nothing could have justified that title 
more than this mad war. Germany is today acting 
against cardinal principles that Bismarck laid down 
and acted on. She has learned his political immor- 
ality and forgotten his prudence. 

Bismarck looked upon the possible powers of Ger- 
many as limited. He disliked opium dreams. He never 
had the mania for bigness. He thought size often 
weakness. He looked with regret on the determination 
of von Moltke and the war party to take Lorraine from 
France. He was perfectly willing to see France in- 





Bismarck and the new young Emperor, October 30th, 1888 
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Before we come to the present 
Emperor and his associates, we 
must deal with the man who has 
influenced German thought more 
than any other since Bismarck. 
He was an odd little man, with a 
voice so bad it could hardly be 
understood in college lecture 
rooms. As a youth he had a nat- 
ural tendency toward learning, 
but a natural tendency also to- 
ward using his facts to prove 
what he liked to believe. After 
Bismarck’s first great exhibition 
of masterly wickedness, when he 
tore Schleswig - Holstein away 
from Denmark, the youthful von 
Treitske lost whatever liberalism 
he had and became excited over 
the possibilities of war, compul- 
sion, and aristocracy. He did not 
go geographically crazy, like the 
Pan-Germanists, but stuck to 
Bismarck’s principles, emphasiz- 
ing, however, the warlike and 
chauvanistic side of them, and 
doing it with such brilliancy that 
he most of all made intellectual Germany drunk with 
the idea of her so-called destiny. He taught her that all 
history led up to the leadership of the Teuton. Little 
of his work has been translated. The style is full of 
color and movement, brilliant and thought-abounding; 
nervous, energetic feeling swings the reader along; vast 
learning is wholly digested and bent to the author’s 
purpose. Germans quote him as no historian is quoted 
by the English or the French. In interpreting history, 
he is their bible. Their political thinkers never tire of 
him. The true historian Ranke protested against the 
appointment of von Treitske to the University of Ber- 
lin, on the ground that he was no historian at all, but a 
polemical writer. Whatever made against militarism 
he derided. It was characteristic of his philosophy, for 
example, that he attacked the decay of duelling. He 
deplored the advance of women, being Kaiser William’s 
precursor in wishing them to remain limited to kitchen, 
church and children. Speaking of England, he said: 

“The world stood helpless before a ‘woman’s ques- 
tion’ which had been unknown to a simpler generation. 
Women with the fussiness of amateurs pushed them- 
selves into men’s professions, and just as in the days 
of moral decay in classical antiquity so now the doc- 
trine of the emancipation of women arose from the 
slime of over-education.” 

The italics are mine. 

Von Treitske thought the people belonged under the 
feet of the aristocracy. “The movement of the work- 
Ing men in England has been turned from the wild orgies 
of chartism to practical ends, because the well-to-do 
have with unflinching calm shown the excited mob that 
not a single board can be broken out of the existing 
order. The brave sense of law of the higher classes 
was at all times the rock on which the blind belief of 
the misled masses struck their horns.” 

Except where by such gross misinterpretations he 
could make England’s history serve his Tory purpose, 
he thought poorly of the Anglo-Saxon. He belittled 
England’s services in developing constitutional govern- 
ment. He started the studied hate of her which has 
a so far that the crazy Pan-Germanists, although 
ae on political influence in almost the whole 

—_ uding our own hemisphere, look upon Eng- 
and, Germanic as she is, as merely something to be 





crushed. Says von Treitske: “Shall the glorious many- 
sidedness of the world’s history, which once began with 
the rule of the monosyllabie Chinaman, after running 
its joyless course, end with the reign of the monosyllabic 
Briton?” 

Von Treitske first popularized the idea that British 


naval supremacy must be destroyed. In 1884 he said: 
“We have reckoned with France, Austria, and Russia; 
the reckoning with England has still to come; it will 
be the longest and the most difficult.” 

It is now promising, indeed, to be not only long and 
difficult, but impossible, and the attempt is threatening 
to weaken Germany in the way that Bismarck feared. 

Von Treitske sat in the Reichstag and supported 
legislation to suppress the Socialists, Poles, and Cath- 
olics. In every branch of politics he taught the gospel 
of crushing. Of course he was religious. All this crowd 
who preach force are strong on God. Bismarck, al- 
though he was the wisest of them, and although he 
knew the limits of the doctrine he used so ably, declared 
that if he did not believe in God, he would favor a 
republic! Von Treitske said: “I have gratefully seen 
the work of Providence in the fortunes of my country, as 
well as my own house, and I feel more keenly than here- 
tofore the need of bowing humbly before God.” The 
Hohenzollerns come by their divine doctrine naturally. 
Says von Treitske: “God will see to it that war always 
recurs as a drastic medicine for the human race.” 

If you wish to connect the brilliant and hypnotic 
historian with such questions as the invasion of Bel- 
gium, you can easily do it. To him the final object of a 
state is power: “He who is not man enough to look this 
truth in the face should not meddle in politics.” The 
state’s “highest moral duty is to increase its power. 
The Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher 
does not exist in the state, for there is nothing higher 
than it.” 

“Among all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the 
most contemptible. It is the political sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Such are the ethics of the greatest German political 
thinker since Bismarck. Next week we shall see what 
the young Kaiser was like when he dropped the pilot, 
and what kind of successors to Prince Bismarck he 
selected and used. 


Mr. Hapgood’s study of “Who Made Germany Crazy?” will include descriptions of the KAISER, 
the CROWN PRINCE, Chancellgr Prince von Buelow, General Bernhardi, as well as shorter 


sketches of men like Clausewitz, 


e first philosopher of universal military service, Nietsche, the 


apostle of the superman, and Professor Hasse, head of the PAN-GERMAN LEAGUE. 
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By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


Lots of people are reflect- 
ing on how Socialism stands 
in the present conflict. Har- 
per’s WEEKLY will print 
two articles by Mr. Walling 
because the opinions of a 
prominent Socialist are of 
strong interest. The WEEK- 
LYS own opinions on the 
facts and principles dis- 
cussed are expressed in its 
editorials and in the special 
articles of its editor. 


HE war of armed peace 
which prevails today 
is not a war between 

nations. It is a war between 
privilege and democracy. 
The upholders of aristoc- 
racy, of privilege, of oppression, of ar- 
mament, of the patriotism which ends 
in envy and hate, the upholders of war, 
of exploitation, of imperialism, the world 
over, are one and the same.” 

This statement of Ex-President David 
Starr Jordan in a recent number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY referred to arma- 
ments. But it evidently applies even 
more strongly to actual warfare. Be- 
fore it is finished, the present conflict 
will in all probability cease to be a 
war between nations and will become 
a war between aristocracy and democ- 
racy. 

The general public is only dimly 
aware of the world wide war against 
war which was waged by the democracy 
at the outbreak of the present struggle. 
The campaign was in every case organ- 
ied by Socialists. Though it was open- 
ly approved by a few other social 
groups, including a number of large cap- 
italists, Socialists alone and unaided did 
all the actual work and ran all the risk. 

It is true that the Socialists of the 
countries involved nowhere proceeded to 
overt action. There was neither general 
strike, partial strike, nor anything 
whatever of that character in the coun- 
tries directly involved—unless in Rus- 
sia where a revolutionary — general 
strike, the most menacing for ten years, 
was already raging when the war 
broke out. But when all the capitals 
were being swept by wild mobs of fan- 
atic nationalists, the Socialists organ- 
wed counter demonstrations and de- 
nounced the home governments and 
their foreign allies as bitterly as the 
nationalists denounced the “enemy”. In 
London and Paris this meant facing the 
hooligans, who as usual formed the bulk 
of these war demonstrations. In Berlin 
a it meant also facing the far 
ald anger of reactionary govern- 
ments and their soldiers and police. 
Yet the Austrian and German Socialists 
rig ie guns up to the last min- 
i ° ter holding twenty eight 
here o, og in Berlin alone 
ea i ae . of July, at a single 
ak ore : 000 persons were gath- 
icteincess ohmic the Austrian 
the 2 lla ditterly attacked as 
tel aa tk: Just as the Czar was at- 

€ aggressor in London and 


in the splendid meetings and _ street 
demonstrations in Paris. 

After the German invasion of Bel- 
gium, the opinion of most of the So- 
cialists underwent a change over night. 
The Belgians, supported by the Social- 
ists of the whole world, decided to go 
to war to defend their-perfectly innocent 
country. The French Socialists and a 
large part of the English followed. The 
majority of the Central Committee of 
the German Socialist Party, it is true, 
allowed itself to be persuaded by the 
German Chancellor that Russia was the 
aggressor. But the Socialist leaders had 
announced on untold occasions that they 
were armed against just such Bismarck- 
ian tricks. Moreover, Vorwaerts, as late 
as July 31st, had not. only denounced 
Austria as the aggressor but had said 
that the Russian mobilization was an in- 
evitable result of this aggression. And 
finally the Central Committee could not 
pretend to be ignorant of the fact that 
war meant the invasion of France. Al- 
together we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that for the present leadership of the 
party—which even before the war was 
opposed by more than a third of the 
membership—a day of reckoning is 
drawing near. 


OR we know that the overwhelming 
majority of the German Socialists 

are revolutionary anti-militarists and 
were opposed in the strongest way to war 
against France, Belgium, and England, 
while—in agreement with the Socialists 
of the rest of the world, including those 
of Russia—they would favor any effect- 
ive action against the Czar. This is the 
feeling of a large part of the German 
army today, and it may become the 
feeling of the majority when the period 
of German defeat begins. And _ this 
attitude of mind will do more than any- 
thing else to bring the war to a close. 
The German soldiers will not do their 
best fighting as invaders of Belgium and 
France. In the long run they will do 
their best fighting in defending their 
country against the Czar—and they 
may well be able to administer enough 
defeats to Russian militarism and aris- 
tocracy to ensure the success of the 
Russian revolutionists, who, even since 
the repression of the revolutionary 





Keir Hardie, leader of the English Socialists, addressing a meeting in Trafalgar Square 
called to protest against England being drawn into war 


movements of 1905, have been impatient- 
ly awaiting just this opportunity. 

The world at large has been in a 
quandary. It wants to see the Kaiser 
and German militarism overthrown, but 
it does not want Czarism and Rus- 
sian militarism to take their place. The 
Socialists do not feel any such difficulty. 
They believe that the Kaiser is bound 
ultimately to meet a series of crushing 
defeats in France and Belgium and they 
believe that the Czar will meet a series 
of crushing defeats on German soil. 
These are not mere hopes, nor the cal- 
culations of amateur military strate- 
gists. They are previsions based on the 
solid rock of economic fact. France 
and England together represent a far 
greater financial, industrial and economic 
power than Germany. Russia repre- 
sents a far weaker economic power. An 
invading army composed largely of in- 
telligent workingmen will ultimately 
prove weak. A defending army of the 
same workingmen will ultimately prove 
strong. And it is already clear to all that 
the invasion of Germany will be from 
the East rather than from the West. 

The following then is what Socialists 
expect and desire to see as a result of 
the war: The German Socialists have 
always defied their government to un- 
dertake an aggressive war. They have 
said it would lead to defeat and that 
in their rage the people, led by the So- 
cialists, would overthrow the Kaiser 
and set up a democratic republic. At 
the same time, even in defeat, the Kaiser 
should be able to deliver some very seri- 
ous blows to the Czar’s military power, 
which will both undermine the Czarism 
and remove “the Russian peril”, the 
only pretext for German militarism that 
arouses a really enthusiastic response 
among the German masses. 

The fortunes of the coming revolution- 
ary movements against Kaiser and Czar 
and the part the Socialists will play in 
them, will depend on pending battles. 
In a few weeks or months we shall know 
enough of the state of mind of the Ger- 
man and Russian Socialists to predict 
with confidence the revolutionary line 
of action they will take. In the mean- 
while we can speak definitely of Social- 
ist opinion at the outbreak of the w-~ 
as to its real cause, 
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ilhelm’s Nighthawks 


OR six years after man first learned 
to fly there was a great myth 
abroad about the flying game. It 

was spoken of in fear by scientific men, 
and you heard it whenever you ventured 
upon a flying field. “Engines are not 
perfect”, said the men of science. “They 


never can be n the very nature of 
things. When engines stop in the 


air—poof! it will be all off with the 
flyers.” 

Well, as it happened, engines did stop 
in the air. Aeroplanes did not fall. 
There came into the language the handy 









Bomuos thrown in a Zeppe- 
lin night raid on Paris 
caused this damage in the 
Rue des Vinaigriers 


little word “voloplane”’, and 
the myth of the one fatal 
defect of flying machines 
was laid to rest. 

It is time to dispose of 
another—the myth that 
we are going to see battles 
in the air between Zeppe- 
Ins and aeroplanes. 

Of course we have gath- 
ered an idea out of our 
imagination that the air 
monsters and the air hor- 
nets that have lately been devised are 
natural enemies, and ought to go forth 
and fight. 

No sooner had the war opened than 
some imaginative young man had Rol- 
land Garros flying full speed with his 
fast little monoplane into a great un- 
wieldy Zeppelin, with the Zeppelin 
crashing down to earth, and the fear- 
less Garros with it, of course, in a heroic 
finish. 

That story was of extraordinary in- 
terest to me. I had had the misfortune 
of spending three months in a great 
balloon shed while the only large dirigi- 
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bic that ever attempted to mauocuver 
off the American coast was building. I 
learned a bit about the habits of a 
dirigible, and the idea of a Zeppelin 
standing still and letting an aeroplane 
crash into it either from aloft or from 
the ground was contrary to all I had 
seen and experienced. 

It soon turned out that Garros was 
very much alive in Paris and that the 
story of his adventure was a pure fake. 
Since then we have been reading con- 
stantly of Zeppelins “brought to 


2th”, but always with a notable lack 








of details. And on the day I write this 
I have observed in the cabled news a 
dispatch from Berlin to the effect that 
the German government officially an- 
nounces that it has not lost a single Zep- 
pelin. 

Here then is a hazarded forecast, with 
which we would all agree, I suspect, if 
we knew a little more than our Ameri- 
can newspaper editors have permitted 
us to learn both about aeroplanes and 
about dirigibles: 

Zeppelins will play a greater ro'e than 
those of us on this side of the water are 
likely to think possible for them. 


Zeppelins will never fight acropianes 

Zeppelins will never be brought doyy 
out of the air by gun fire from land 
forts. 

Zeppeiins will not venture abroad to 
any extent in the daytime. Zeppelins 
will be in fact the nighthawks of the 
JXaiser’s force. 

If anything develops in the Way of g 
technique of making war with dirigi- 
bles, it will be, if the ships take the 
course that seems naturally and inevit. 
ably open to them, a technique of bom), 
dropping in the night. 

The predictions arp 
based largely on the ey. 
pert opinion of one Ameri- 
can who knows the Zep- 
pelins from actual and re- 
cent contact with them. 
This American was cruis- 
ing in Zeppelins over Ger- 
man territory only three 
weeks before the outbreak 
of the war. Years ago he 
cruised above St. Louis, in 
the only dirigible that had 
been built here with the 
idea of its use in war, 

It was from Captain 
Thomas’ Baldwin, _ then 
known among airmen as 
“the father of American 
aeronauts”, that I ge. 


The Zeppelin airship 
“Schwaben” 


cured opinions that substantiate the 
predictions set down. 

It was at an aeroplane hangar 
Staten Island, only a few days ago, thet 
I heard Captain Baldwin tell why " 
was that the Zeppelin need never worly 
much about its supposed aeroplane a 
tagonists. This is what he said: 

“1 always suspected that there would 
be some hitch in our notion about al 
battles, and I found where the hitch was 
before I had ascended 100 feet in a Ger 
man dirigible this summer. It is 4 very 
simple matter. A dirigible carnes two 
powerful engines, one in the fore gol 
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dola and another in the aft gondola, 
leaving the middle gondola, a car some- 
times thirty feet long by six feet wide 
which swings directly below the center 
of the gas envelope, to carry the useful 
load. 

“Now if you have ever seen an aero- 
plane go up in the air, you know that it 
doesn’t go straight up, or does not 
“eorkscrew” in any narrow radius. The 
aeroplane has fixed limits as to any up- 
ward climb. It must take an angle that 
is not very steep, and the circles it 
makes are often ten miles in diameter. 
Thus it often takes an aeroplane ten 
minutes to climb in great circles to a 
height of 2000 feet. 

“A Zeppelin has no climbing prob- 
lem. At the word of command it can 
be shot straight upward, 2000 feet to 
the minute. 

“So that when you begin to think of 
an aeroplane dashing into a Zeppelin 
you have got to think of a Zeppelin 
commanded by an insufferably stupid 
officer. 

“T saw my first Zeppelin cruising over 
Berlin in the grey of dawn, and I could 
hardly wait until I could get to Pots- 
dam where there were balloon sheds and 
Zeppelins at the big military training 
school. 

“T arrived and found—empty Zeppe- 
lin sheds. It was late in the evening. I 
was puzzled at the condition then. But 


later as I travelled from one Zeppelin 
station to another I learned to look for 
empty sheds at night. That was the 
normal condition. Then it was that I 
first learned to realize the nighthawk 
réle of the big ships. 

“T was not permitted to learn what 
explosives the Germans were using. But 
I did catch the stir of the spirit of war 
and the consciousness that Count Zep- 
pelin had fought through all the years 
towards a success that I felt sure was 
going to be his. 

“T know that the Germans have 
worked out the problems of night cruis- 
ing for great distances. They have 
learned to steer the ships by the stars 
and to make dead reckonings. 

“T found the big ships in structure 
different from what I had expected from 
the newspaper accounts. The first thing 
‘laid down’ in building was a steel- 
aluminum framework over which was 
stretched ordinary sail cloth coated 
with aluminum paint. That made up 
the outer ‘envelope’ of the Zeppelin, 
and gave it the appearance as observed 
in flight except for the gondolas with 
the fore and aft power plants and the 
big central gondola for the useful load. 

“The interior construction was what, 
belied those reports of ‘bringing Zeppe- 
lins down’. There were eighteen sep- 
arate balloons inside the outer envelope. 
A shell piercing the Zeppelin could not 


well go through more than one of the 
balloons. The only damage would be a 
slight disarrangement of balance. It 
would take a lot of splendid marks- 
manship, at a target moving faster than 
any other target has ever moved in war, 
to vitally cripple an upward soaring 
Zeppelin. 

“The Zeppelin in which I rode carried 
a useful load of 23,200 pounds. All of 
that load could have been made up in 
explosives. They could have been 
dropped to the deck of a battleship in 
the dead of night, without a light show- 
ing on the Zeppelin and no prospect of 
detecting its position except through its 
one conspicuous, genuine enemy, the 
searchlight. 

“Dirigible navigators have to perfect 
their aim in dropping bombs. They 
still have to ventilate the outer envelope 
better to avoid the danger of the accum- 
ulation under it of foul gases. I found 
all Zeppelin airmen I met nervous and 
afraid—afraid of the foul gas accumu- 
lations at various unventilated spots. 
Granted the certainty of making these 
improvements, then you have the whole 
problem of the Zeppelin reduced to 
terms of generalship in the air. And I 
would not like to be any Zeppelin com- 
mander facing his fellows after losing 
his ship to any aeroplane attack, to ar- 
tillery fire from land, or even to fire 
from a battleship.” 


The Pro-Papal Program 


By W. W. PRESCOTT, Editor of the Protestant Magazine 


Dr. Gladden’s two articles, deprecating the anti-Catholic agitation in the United States, have aroused a 


great deal of interest. 


As we are always glad to have both sides represented, it gives us pleasure to print 


the opinion of a man of standing who takes a position different from that of Dr. Gladden 


VEN the man in the street who 
EK takes no particular interest in the 

average religious controversy, 
knows that there has sprung up in this 
country during the last five years a 
rather warm anti-Catholic agitation. 
We purpose to inquire into the primary 
cause and the real aim of this revival 
of the age-long controversy with Rome. 
This calls for a brief survey of -some 
recent Roman Catholic activities. 

In the month of June, 1909, there 
was held at the Apostolic Mission 
House, connected with the Catholic 
University of America’ at Washington, 
a conference of missionaries engaged in 
the spread of the Roman Catholic faith 
in the United States. The keynote of 
this conference was sounded in these 
words: “Our purpose is to make Amer- 
lea dominantly Catholic.” The reason 
for this declaration of war upon Ameri- 
can Protestantism was set forth in the 
same conference by Rev. F. C. Kelley, 
President of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, in his paper on “Church Exten- 
sion and Convert Making”, in which 
occurred the following statement: “With- 
out a doubt, if American Protestantism 
were blotted off the religious map of the 
World, the work of the so-called Re- 
formers of the fifteenth century within 
fifty years might well be called dead.” 
Evidently the plan “to make America 
dominantly Catholic” was intended to 


involve the blotting out of American 
Protestantism. 

These utterances marked the beczin- 
ning of an especially active campaign to 
make the Roman Catholic religion the 
religion of the United States—a cam- 
paign which was greatly strengthened 
by Pope Pius X when in 1911 he ap- 
pointed three additional American car- 
dinals. The purpose to conquer Ameri- 
ca. for the true faith has been frequently 
reaffirmed by those in a position to 
speak with more than ordinary author- 
ity. Thus, Bishop M. F. Fallon, of Lon- 
don, Ontario, in a sermon delivered in 
the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Bos- 
ton, Sunday evening, October 19th, 1913, 
in connection with the missionary con- 
gress then being held in that city, ex- 
plained the meaning of the congress in 
these words: 


HIS missionary congress is a simple, 
natural consequence of Catholic prin- 
ciples, and from these principles there 
follows the answer to the question, ‘What 
does this movement mean?’ It means 
that we propose to make this North 
American Continent Catholic; to bring 
America to Jesus Christ through the 
divine doctrines of the Catholic Church 
and under the spiritual shepherdship of 
the Pope of Rome.” 
In view of this widely advertised pur- 
pose, “to make America Catholic”, and 


“to bring America . . . under the 
spiritual shepherdship of the Pope of 
tome”, it is pertinent to inquire what 
the success of such a campaign would 
mean to American institutions, for here 
is found the cause of the more active 
opposition to the aims of Roman Cath- 
o.icism in recent years. 


Ff UNDAMENTAL to the American 

idea of government as embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, are 
these principles: civil and religious lib- 
erty and the separation of church and 
state, guaranteeing freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of wor- 
ship, the government protecting every 
citizen in his right to worship or not to 
worship, but neither professing nor pro- 
moting any form of religion. These dis- 
tinctively American principles have been 
the pride and the glory of this nation 
from its birth, and anything which 
looks like an interference with them 
naturally calls out the most vigorous 
protests. 

Many American citizens, having at 
heart the good both of religion and of the 
country, are fully persuaded that the 
triumph of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States would mean the curtail- 
ment if not the complete overthrow of 
some of the dearest rights and _ privi- 
leges now secured to them, and the sub- 
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stitution of the papal for the American 
idea of government. ‘Their conclusions 
de not arise from an unreasoning hatred 
of the Pope or from Protestant senti- 
mentalism, but from a study of Romaa 
Catholic doctrines and their application 
in history. Some citations from Roman 
Catholic authorities will indicate the 
ground for their fears. 


NDER the title “Manual of Christian 

Doctrine”, prepared by “a Seminary 
Professor”, and published with due 
authorization by John Joseph McVey of 
Philadelphia (eighteenth edition, 1914), 
a Roman Catholic text-book has been 
published which, according to the pre- 
face, “is intended a manual of re- 
ligious instruction not only in the No- 
vitiates and Scholasticates of teaching 
Congregations, but also in the 
of High Schools, Academies, and Col- 
leges.” In the section on “Relations of 
Church and State” occur the following 
questions and answers: 

Why 
state? 

Because the end to which the church 
tends is the noblest of all ends. 

What right has the Pope in virtue of 
this supremacy? 

The right to annul those laws or acts 
of government that would injure the sal- 
vation of souls or attack the natural rights 
of citizens. 


classes 


is the church supericr to the 


In the same section, under the sub- 
title “Union of Church and State”, are 
found these questions and answers: 


What more should the state do than 
respect the rights and the liberty of the 
church? 

The state should also aid, protect, and 
defend the church. 

On what is this duty founded? 

On the obligation of civii society to 


profess religion. For, since nations come 
from the Creator, they owe him, as na- 


tions, adoration, love, and obedience, just 
as do individuals. 

What then is the principal obligation 
of heads of states? 

Their principal obligation is to practice 
the Catholic religion themselves, and, as 
they are in power, to protect and defend 
it. 

Has the state the right and the duty 
to proscribe schism or heresy? 

Yes, it has the right and the duty to do 
so both for the good of the nation, and 
for that of the faithful themselves; for 
religious unity is the principal foundation 
of social unity. 

May the state separate itself from the 
church? 

No, because it may not withdraw from 
the supreme rule of Christ. 

What name is given to the doctrine that 
the state has neither the right nor the 
duty to be united to the church to pro- 
tect it? 

This doctrine is called liberalism. It is 
founded principally on the fact that mod- 
ern society rests on liberty of conscience 
and of worship, on liberty of speech and 
of the press. 

Why is liberalism to be condemned? 

1. Because it denies all subordination 
of the state to the church; 2. Because it 
confounds liberty with right; 3. Because 
it despises the social dominion of Christ, 
and rejects the benefits derived there- 
from. 

(Pages 131-133) 


This is the instruction which is being 
fiven in Roman Catholic institutions of 
learning to future American citizens of 
the Roman faith. It correctly repre- 
sents the Roman Catholic attitude on 
the relation of church and state, as is 
proven by the fact that Pope Pius IX, 
in the famous Syllabus of 1864, which, 
according to Roman Catholic authority, 
‘if not formally, is at any rate prac- 


tically infallible”, condemned the follow- 
ing propositions as being among “the 
principal errors of our time” 


24. The church has not the power of 
availing herself of force, or any direct or 
= temporal power. 

The ministers of 
ae Siboons an Pontiff, ought to be absolutely 
excluded from all charge and dominion 
over temporal affairs. 

55. The church ought to be separated 
from the state, and the state from the 
the church. 

77. In the present day, it is no longer 
expedient that the Catholic religion shall 
be held as the only religion of the state, 
to the exclusion of all other modes of 
worship. 


the church, and 


A more recent Pope (Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical Letter Libertas Praestantis- 
sium, June 20th, 1888) has repeatedly 
mentioned “that fatal principle of the 
separation of church and state’, and the 
same Pope (Encyclical Letter, Longin- 
que Oceani, January 6th, 1895) declared 
that “it would be very erroneous to draw 
the conclusion than in America is to be 
sought the type of the most desirable 
status of the church, or that it would 
be universally lawful or expedient for 
state and church to be, as in America, 
dissevered and divorced.” On the other 
hand he affirmed in the same connection 
that the Roman Church “would bring 
forth more abundant fruits [in Amer- 
ica] if, in addition to liberty, she en- 
joyed the favor of the laws and the pat- 
ronage of the public authority.” 

As to the bearing which the appli- 
cation of these principles would have 
upon American institutions, we are not 
left entirely in the dark. Note these 
significant facts. Writing under date of 
June 10th, 1912, Mr. Thomas J. Carey, 
of Palestine, Texas, asked Archbishop 
Bonzano, the Apostolic Delegate, this 
question: “Must I as a Catholic 
surrender my political freedom to the 
church . . . and by this I mean the 
right to vote for the Democratic, So- 
cialist, or Republican parties when and 
where I please?” In his reply, dated 
June 16th, 1912, Archbishop Bonzano 
affirmed the church’s right of control in 
politics in these words: “You should 
submit to the decisions of the church 
even at the cost of sacrificing political 
principles.” 


HE following suggestion concerning 

the duty of Roman Catholic bishops 

as directors in politics was made by Mr. 

P. J. Judge, of Omaha, Nebraska, and 

printed in America, the leading Jesuit 

weekly, of July 25th, and is therefore a 
matter of current history: 


What the Catholic body needs is a 
regular convention, annual or biennial, of 
the whole hierarchy—the bishops and 
archbishops of the country. It would 
mean something for them to have an an- 
nual conference and come to a common 
understanding among themselves as to 
the proper policy for Catholics to pursue 
in politico-religious matters. Sup- 
pose the bishops of this country should 
meet in Washington tomorrow and re- 
solve unanimously that “the W ilson ad- 
ministration is unjust to Catholies in car- 
rying through the mails the vile Menace 
et id genus omne, and that, unless justice 
is done immediately, Catholics will vote 
to a man against them at the next elec- 
tion.” Does anyone imagine that the ad- 
ministration would not come to terms in 
twenty four hours? Is it not evident to 
every shrewd observer that, if the united 
Catholic vote were thus judiciously used, 
all our complaints would be respectfully 
listened to and our wrongs quickly re- 
dressed? 


These two pronouncements, the first 
from the head of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in America, and the other 
from an ordinary layman, indicate tha; 
the Roman Church claims the righ; 
even in America to control the polities 
of the faithful, and that the laity be. 
lieve in “the united Catholic vote” dj- 
rected by the hierarchy. This ig de. 
structive of the American idea of goy- 
ernment, although in harmony with the 
announcement made by Mer. Preston 
in an address delivered in New York 
City January 1st, 1888, and reported jn 
the New York Herald of the next day: 
“The man who says, ‘I will take my 
faith from Peter, but I will not take my 
politics from Peter’ , is not a true Cath- 
olic.” 

In what has here | 


jeen. prese nted is 
found the explanation of the serious ap- 
prehension felt by many sober citizens 
concerning a Roman peril in this coup- 
try. They do not believe in a cam. 


paign of abuse nor in the circulation 
of alleged papal documents manufaec- 
tured by Protestants, but they do feel 
called upon to educate the publie con- 
cerning the principles and practices of 
the Roman Church, and to point out 
that “to make America dominantly 
Catholic” and to have Roman Catholic 
control of governmental affairs on Cath- 
olic lines will be subversive of that lib- 
erty which is now enjoyed by every 
citizen. 


HE recent anti-Catholic agitation is, 
therefore, a movement in self-defense 
on the part of Protestants. An aggres- 
sive campaign “to make America dom- 
inantly Catholic”, which is intended to 


mean the blotting out of American 
Protestantism, has been boastfully an- 


nounced and urgently conducted by the 
Roman hierarchy. A large proportion 
of the fifty million Protestants in the 
United States do not take kindly to this 
program, and have risen in opposition 
to it. We regret that some have em- 
ployed unworthy methods of attack 
and defense, and have thereby brought 
reproach upon a _ good cause, but 
this does not change the real issues at 
stake. 

True Protestants do not believe in a 
union of church and state; they do not 
concede to the Pope of Rome the right 
te annul such laws as he thinks might 
hamper the Roman Catholic Chureh in 
her plans and purposes; they do not 
acknowledge that it is the principal 
duty of the officers of state “to practice 
the Catholic religion themselves and... 
to protect and defend it” in preference 
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to other forms of religion; they do not 
regard it as in the province of the state | 
“to prescribe schism or heresy”; they 
are not prepared to regard liberty o 
conscience and of worship, liberty of | 
speech and of the press, as evidences of 

a reprehensible liberalism, and they do 
not wish to see such a change made in | 
the American system of government a 
will enable any church, either Protest 
ant or Catholic, to enjoy “the favor of 
the laws and the patronage of the pub- 
lic authority”. When therefore a system 
which stands for these objectionable 
ideas seeks to obtain control i the 
United States, every Protestant who ' 
true to his convictions must be foun 
in active opposition to such an effort. » 
Herein lies the explanation of the pr 
ent anti-Catholic agitation. 
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Molly Best's 


Letter 


CAESAR’S 
| TRENCHES 


LONDON. 
Ti wind is blowing the first fall of 


leaves across the purple heather 

on the intrenchments on Wimble- 
don Common made by Mr. J. Caesar 
a0 years ago, and tonight by exactly 
the same sort of intrenchments on the 
vontinent the splendid laughing boys | 
aw at Wimbledon are lying broken. 

Even our people admit that 2000 of 
them fell yesterday, with thousands 
more mangled. In spite of Jesus Christ 
lve haven't got so far past Caesar as we 
‘bought, it seems to me. 

The enemy losing 10,000 is an ab- 
iraction to you, but to know that the 
ads you actually saw—it’s different. I 
jan't look at marching men any more. 
{\ drove went past tonight, old and very 
!oung, for the situation is very serious. 
i ‘he sight of cattle cars headed for Chi- 
-ago gives you the same feeling. 

After the world has otherwise quite 
me to an end I feel sure someone will 
0 on tearing up the streets of New 
ork and London. They are as busy at 
here as ever. 
| A friend of mine says this war has 
wade all the sensible people mad, and 
jhe mad ones sane. I am still learning 
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English women of the First Aid Yeomanry Nursing Corps 


from the war. For one thing, I am 
sure that teaching people to read and 
Write is misguided. People read print 
and declare it means this or that ac- 
cording to something that goes off in- 
side of them. 

I was very much amused yesterday 
by an appeal for help, which shows that 
if England ever dies, she will die as she 
lived. It was for help for Belgian 
refugess. The public letter said how 
many were here who needed help; and 
“some of these people were well to do, 
some tradesmen, some workmen. As 
far as possible the committee will try 
to administer relief according to their 
social position before the war.” Even 
on the brink of the abyss certain Eng- 
lish will endeavor to save 
class distinction. 

We are unanimous here 
in the belief that William 
Haitch threw the match 
into the gunpowder, but 
what I wish an inquiry 
into is: Who helped col- 
lect the gunpowder? That 
seems to me the most im- 
portant line of research 
and of the most universal 
interest, because if gun- 
powder —_ wasn’t lying 
around all over the place, 
it couldn’t explode. 
























An English line of attack 
from cover. A new colo- 
mal cavalry regiment drill- 
ang at White City, London. 


The one hilarious organization in this 
world center just now is a gang of boys, 
none of them over ten, ragged and dirty. 
They have collected old tin biscuit boxes 
and strung them around their necks for 
drums. They have helmets of news- 
papers and leggings of same in imitation 
of the soldier, a battered old flag which 
might belong to any nation, and they 
go around making so much more noise 
than the soldiers that everybody starts 
feeling that the Phiistines be upon us. 
No one has the heart to stop them, they 
are so little and poor, and Americans 
toss them coppers. But here you have 
the next crop of war flowers. While 
their fathers are being mown down they 
are sprouting. Rather discouraging. Ii 
“peace hath her victories’, she should 
discover some way of making them more 
romantic and alluring. 

The English have done a wonderful 
job in stealing away silently. I know 
tonight for a fact that all this time they 
have been piling across the channel, and 
not a hint .in the air anywhere. I know 
of a doctor who left a week ago equipt 
for a six months’ campaign. Two mil- 
hon men facing the most deadly guns to- 
night, and one of them is the kindly, 
round-faced, gentle young man who 
used to hand out my letters to me at 
the American Express. It is curious 
that on the throne of Russia, of Ger- 
many, of England, sits a grandchild of 
Victoria. That wonderful old lady laid 
great store in family ties. I wonder 
what she is thinking now? 

Mot y Best. 
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By #0is Mora 





ETEMAL SACRIFICE 


By #Uis Mora 












Yes, it is an end run, but the mass 
principle is there in that three men are 
thrown against the defensive end. In 
many wide, sweeping plays as many as 
five men reach the defensive end. 


UFFICIENT time has passed since 
the great uprising against football 
to allow the public to listen calmly 

to the mere phrase “mass play”. Per- 
haps now it is not only permissable in 
the best circles, but also safe, to men- 
tion the much-dodged fact that mass 
play persists in football, and will per- 
sist until the end of time. But the dif- 
ferences between the old mass play and 
the new are as great as that between 
night and day. The old mass play was 
locked, and the power was behind the 
ball. The new mass play is loose, and 
the power is in front of the ball. But 
make no mistake—the power is there. 

Now I do not maintain that specializ- 
ing in mass play at the present time will 
make up for other deficiencies, or that 
it will result in the building up of one 
of those terrible engines of attack that 
ground its way in the old days from 
one’s own two-yard ‘ine down the length 
of the field and over the enemy’s goal 
line. That old machine left an unpleas- 
ant wake of spraw!ing forms—men who 
were hurt, or men who were merely ex- 
hausted, this last a poor condition for 
a man engaged in active participation 
in one of the roughest and hardest of 
games. 





No Chance for Defense 


HE great trouble with the old play 
was that a man did not have to be 
able to see in order to play against it. 
He could just go in under it, grab all 
the legs he could and hope that it would 
fall on him. 

Being locked, however, it all too fre- 
quently went on over him, leaving him 
crestfallen, not to say rather thoroughly 
trampled. He had no alternative but 
that of standing up to it and trying to 
pull it apart. This usually resulted in 
his getting a free and not too comfort- 
able ride. Oh, yes, it was stopped from 
time to time, but not when it contained 
a few giants. 


A Mass Play Novelty 


ET here, in 1914, much to the sur- 
prise of some people, is the per- 
sistent mass play. There is still a man 
who believes that with all the present 
day handicaps the power can be put 
behind the ball, and I am inclined to 
believe it can. If he ever works out cer- 
tain pet theories of his to their logical 
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conclusion, he will have a play that will 
be difficult to stop for a year or two, by 
which time it probably wi!l be solved, 
very likely by its inventor. But re- 
member this: there will be nothing ter- 
rifying about it. It will be not a man 
eater, but a ground eater. It will 
be one of the remarkable developments 
of modern mass play. It is not for me 
to inquire how this particular genius 
will accomplish his purpose. I hope he 
will show us on the field some day. 

In the meantime we need concern our- 
selves only with the modern mass play 
that has the power in front of it, a 
brand of football sufficiently interest- 
ing in itself. Let us suppose that a mass 
of men on the attack strikes a defensive 
force numerically equal, perhaps even 
numerically superior, but somewhat 
spread, as defense must be nowadays. 
This offensive mass will have a narrower 
front than the line of defense, itself 
fairly well massed. It will start close 
to the defensive line, its leaders being 
members of the offensive line, and will 
go in not with a smash, but with all the 
lift in its power. If it is met all along 
its front in at least equal and perhaps 
greater mass—mass, mind you—there is 
still that lift of which I spoke that ought 
te carry it along for a couple of yards, if 
the runner who is with it can be pro- 
tected so that he cannot be picked off 
from behind. 


Lift in the Play 


UT let us suppose that it is momen- 
tarily checked somewhere along its 
front by the defence; what happens? 
The lift in the play will swing it right 
or left of the checked point, resulting 
in some of it going through like a 
stream; and once the stream gets going 
it is dangerous, for with it comes the 
back, who has been leaning, really driv- 
ing into his own mass of men, feeling 
for the point of least resistance where 
the mass is going to break through. 

Do you get it, footballer? What, it 
cant be done? Well, something like it 
has been done. It just escaped general 
notice. Provided with this theory, and 
pencil and paper, the real football en- 
thusiast might well spend many a pleas- 
ant evening. Perhaps’ pushing it 
through with two checker elevens will 


Plays, Old and New 


By HERBERT REED 


give a better idea of it, although only 
on the field can the lift be seen doing its 
excellent work. 

Unlike this one, designed to make 
consecutive first downs with some de- 
gree of regularity, most modern mass 
plays are the sudden throwing of sey- 
eral men against one or two of the de- 
fense who are not prepared for so many. 
Unlike the old mass plays, they are 
prefaced usually by deception in one 
form or another; but mass plays they 
are none the less. Forwards may mas; 
even from their positions in the line. It 
is startlingly quick, for without locking 
the mass cannot hang together for very 
long. Nor is it intended to. It is the 
suddenness of it that counts. In tke 
old days the defensive line man had to 
be put out of the play and kept out of 
it. Nowadays a brief moment will do, 
for that is all that is required in which 
to get the play past him and well on 
its way. 


Masses Around End 


J NTERFERENCE that uses the 

guards out of the line, or perhap: 
the tackles, and sweeps on outside of 
tackle or end, is pure mass play. The 
mere fact of its extreme mobility blinds 
the average follower of the game to its 
real character. Here it has been right 
under our noses, and we have called it 
open football just because it went wide. 
When we come right down to it, open 
football can be played through the 
guard position and mass play around 
the end. 

Quite distinct from this massing of 
several men against one are the plays 
in which individuals have individual 
duties to perform, and who, although 
units in a common play, are in no sense 
dependent the one upon the other. We 
find teams piercing the line and smoth- 
ering the end, and other teams going 
packed into the line and making end 
plays in which the defence is picked off 
rather than smothered. 

Said the modern player to the very 
ancient player of a certain play: “I in- 
vented it.” To which the ancient one 
replied, wagging his head: “Son, I know 
you did, but I used it.’ Well, thev'l 
all get together some day. Let us hope 
that it will be soon. 
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Quo Vadis, Paul? 


Our friend, Paul Joseph, the repair 


man, left town Sunday. We do not 
know where for. 
_—The Bloomfield (Mo.) Vindicator. 


What It Cost Her 


Miss Alberta R. Stypes refused yes- 
ierday to contribute to the Y. M. C. A. 
building, because, she said, it made a 
F joafing place for young men, and she 
yould have been married before she was 
thirty years of age if there had been no 
such institution in the 
} town in which she lived. 
—The Bartlesville 
(Okla.) Enterprise. 


| Purely Psychological 


There’s a new dance 
F out called the “Fish- 
© Walk.” We don’t exact- 
F ly understand what kind 
© of shape you get in to 
ik dance it, for we have 
» never seen a fish walk. 
® Wehave seen parties who 
© say they have, but judged 
e they hit the snakebite 
© medicine bottle too free- 
© ly, and which, we under- 
i stand, sometimes makes 
fa man think he’s caught 
) fifty fish, when he hasn’t 

caught but one. 
—Nashville (Ark.) 
Times. 


> . 
® Sapp’s Running 


With E. E. Sapp run- 
ning for district judge in 
Cherokee county, W. F. 
Sapp running for United 
States senator and Earl « 
N. Sapp for state repre- 
sentative in Reno county, 
it the Sapps don’t get something it 
won't be because they don’t have the 
rods up. 

—Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 


Botanical Note — 


Monday, I took a 4-hour lesson in 
q botany—picking berries. Wife as teach- 
er. Monday night I teok an 8-hour 
5 lesson Mm scratching. No teacher re- 
quired, 


—The Branch (Ark.) Argus. 


Evidently Someone Is a Gossip 


We muzzle the dog because once in a 
sreat while some one happens to get 
os hs = made cross with heat and 
vater, but a gossip can run 

‘found with “its” tongue out and bite 
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more characters than all the dogs in 


christendom and no one ever thinks of 


muzzling it. 
—The Holton (Kan.) Signal. 


The Perils of Honor 


“Honor compels one to tell a man his 
faults to his face, but the law of self- 
preservation makes it safer to tell them 
te his neighbor.”—Malvern JJeteor. 

We formerly held this same opinion 
about the compelling force of honor. 
Listening to its blandishments a: one 
time we stood on the toes of a big red- 


“Auntie Never Had a Beau” 
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faced man and told him exactly what 
we thought of him. The outcome of 
that affair impressed us at the time, 
however, that this law of self-preserva- 
tion was really the most compelling 
force of the two and nothing has ever 
happened since then to cause us to for- 
cet it. 
—The Marianna (Ark.) Jndex. 


Getting Next to Godliness 


Wanted—Few more washings. Phone 
4222. 
—Adv. in the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post Dispatch. 


Utilizing a Cocoanut 


The Enquirer has received many in- 
quiries as to what we are going to do 


New Haven Journal-Courier. 


NG THE WORLD 


with the large Filipino cocoanut that 
has been hanging in the front window 
for some time. We have, after due de- 
liberation, decided to throw it at the 
head of the first gink that asks if it is 
hot enough for us. 

—The Campbellsville (Ky.) Inquirer. 


The Wolf at the Editor’s Door 


Promises doesn’t pay paper bills and 
stay the wolf from the door. Those of 
you who have been promising to pay 
your subscription to the Yeoman are 
invited to come in and fulfill that 
promise before the wolf 
gets the whole force. 
—The Wyckliffe (Ky.) 

Yeoman. 


Hot Stuff in Print 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Mus- 
tard made a trip to Plum- 
mer Tuesday. 

Mrs. Ed Mustard 
spent Sunday at the 
Haggard home. 

Ed Mustard returned 
from Spokane Monday. 
—The Plumber (Idaho) 

Reporter. 


Some Girl 


Grace Stolley, known 
to the business office, the 
composing rooms, the 
pressroom, the circulation 
department in Hammond 
and the editorial staffs of 
the Times in Hammond, 
Gary, East Chicago, 
Whiting and Crown 
Point as “Miss Grace,” 
returned to the switch- 
—~<<s' board and her typewriter 
in the city room today 
and resumed duties after 
a fortnight at St. Joe, 
Mich., with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Meech, her uncle and aunt. Miss Grace 
was a good patroness of the beach. She 
assisted in milking the cows, feeding the 
chickens, picking cherries and making 
raspberry jam. 

—Lake County (Ill.) Times. 


We Will Take on Your Melons 


Leroy Wilkerson brought the big- 
gest water melon that has’ been 
given the News this year to us this 
morning. The man that brings us 
the biggest this season gets a five- 
vear subscription to the paper. 
The one we got this morning was 
not so heavy but that one can be 
sent us by parcel post that will beat 
it. 

—The Newton (Tex.) News. 
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The House at Ease 


ISITORS to the House of Repre- 
sentatives looking down from the 
galleries are frequently shocked 

at the disorder in the House and the 
evident fact that nobody seems to be 
paying any attention to what is going 
on. But there would be a long list of 
nervous prostrations if every Member 
paid attention to everything that went 
on from the opening to the closing of 
the House. Long experience has taught 
them what to attend to and what to 
disregard. 

For example: The Conference Com- 
mittee on the Trade Commission Bill 
has just moved to take up its report, a 
conference report being a_ privileged 
matter. The report has been printed 
and in the hands of the Members for 
two or three days, but for some un- 
fathomable reason its reading is de- 
manded. That takes an hour, the as- 
sistant reading clerk relieving his chief 
before the task is over; and it is easy 
to see that not a single Member is pay- 
ing any attention to the reading though 
there is a full House, for there will be 
an interesting debate following the read- 
ing. There is no trouble now with get- 
ting a quorum since the resolution was 
passed fining the Members $20.00 a day 
for absence, and 317 out of 435 have 
just answered to their names in a call 
of the House. 

Let us look together at what a few 
well known Members are doing while the 
clerk reads. Far back on the Republi- 
can side Esch and Cary are talking with 
their heads close together—ten to one 
it is Wisconsin poiltics they are discuss- 
ing, with Governor Francis I. McGov- 
ern, Republican candidate for the Sen- 
ate, and Paul Husting the Democratic 
candidate, both progressives, and with 
two of the most reactionary candidates 
for governor that the respective parties 
could produce. On account of the feud 
between McGovern and La Follete, it 
is suggested that there may be an inde- 
pendent Progressive candidate for gov- 
ernor, who, by combining with Husting 
for the Senate, could win both positions 
with La Follette championing both. 

About the middle of the same side of 
the House, Barnhart, Democrat from 
Indiana—who has a dry wit and talks 
in epigrams—is entertaining a group of 
Republicans. Mann, the minority lead- 
er, has turned his back upon the 
Speaker’s chair and is leaning over the 
back of his bench in evident enjoyment; 
while Mondell and two other Republi- 
cans seem to be vastly entertained. To 
the right of them Falconer and Bryan, 
of Washington, Progressives, have their 
heads together. Falconer has just been 
defeated for the Senatorial nomination, 
and Bryan for the House. 

Sitting on the front seat is’ Sereno 
Payne, whose red face gets redder when- 
ever anyone refers to the disaster 
brought upon the Republican party un- 
der his tariff bill. John Sharp Williams 
used to have fun with Payne about his 
“embonpoint”, which has increased 
rather than diminished since Williams 
was minority leader of the House. 

Just across the aisle from Payne sits 
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his counter-embonpoint, as it were, 
Sims of Tennessee. Their medial lines 
are about the same. Barthold, of Mis- 
sourl and Germany, a great advocate of 
peace, yet with too warm a sympathy 
with the mother country to keep the 
Presidential command as to neutrality 
even in his speeches in the House, is ges- 
ticulating violently to his companion, 
but whether the talk is about war, peace, 
or the proposed tax on beer, it would 
be impossible without divination to dis- 
cover. Hamilton and J. M. C. Smith of 
Michigan—one of the two Smiths from 
that State—are talking together. “Red” 
Hayes and Noland, of California, come 
into the Chamber together and continue 
their conversation, while one easily im- 
agines it relates to the mixed political 
situation in California. 


N the rear of the Democratic side, 
Witherspoon of Mississippi, with 
long beard and hair, is making some 
philosophical remarks to the enjoyment 
of Page and Stedman, of North Carolina. 
Presently Page gets up and joins his 
colleagues Pou and Webb, and they talk 
earnestly together. The matter upper- 
most in the mind of every Congressman 
from the cotton states is how to keep 
up the price of cotton when sixty per 
cent of it must be exported to Euro- 
pean markets. Callaway, Slayden, and 
Dies, all of Texas, sitting together, are 
doubtless debating the same problem, as 
they have all been renominated; and in 
Texas nomination is equivalent to elec- 
tion. 

At the Democratic committee table, 
in the middle of the Democratic side, 
sits Adamson, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, about to 
advocate the conference report on the 
Trade Commission Bill, containing Sec- 
tion Five, which Stevens of New Hamp- 
shire had offered and the Committee 
had formerly rejected, Adamson oppos- 
ing its adoption. Presently Stevens 
himself comes in and takes a seat mod- 
estly in the rear. He has been given 
five minutes of the time to address the 
House about the most revolutionary 
process of law that has been enacted in 
relation to the trust problem since the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed— 
the control of unfair methods of compe- 
tition by a trade commission with the 
power to enforce its decisions through 
an appeal for an injunction of the court. 
With becoming modesty, he makes no 
mention of his share in this legislation. 

Sherley of Kentucky is_ talking 
with Montague of Virginia and pres- 
ently he gets up, limps down the aisle 
and beckons Covington of Maryland— 
recently appointed Chief Justice of the 
District Supreme Court, remaining in 
the House to see that the President’s 
wishes are carried out in the enactment 
of the Trade Commission Bill. The two 
study the report together, with the re- 
sult that when Covington takes the floor 
Sherley asks a couple of illuminating 
questions. There are a good many Con- 
gressmen who would be willing to swap 
legs with Sherley if they could get his 
head-piece in exchange at the same time. 


Buchannan, however, sits on the fron} 
bench, ever alert to protect the inte. 
ests of labor or to strike a blow at the 
corporations. Connolly of lowa is aly 
absent, doubtless looking after his Sep. 
atorial race against Cummins. § , 
Murdock, though Neely, his Democrat; 
competitor, is in the House. Stanley 9; 
Kentucky is sitting by himself looking 
rather subdued; he has just been de. 
feated for the Senatorial nomination }y 
Beckham. Doremus of Michigan drops 
into a seat on the front bench. He js 
chairman of the Congressional Campaign 
Committee, and upon his shoulders regs 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
Democratic majority is not decreased jp 
the next House. He has just secured , 
fine campaign document in the Preg. 
dent’s letter asking for the support o 
the country on the Democratic record by: 
declining to make any speeches during 
the campaign on the ground that it js 
necessary for him to stay on the job ip 
Washington. 


TEVENS of Minnesota, respected by 
both sides for his ability and fairness 
in debate, is waiting to endorse the Con 
ference report, throwing the Republican 
strength toward the Trade Commission 
Bill. No campaign issue. there. Hal 
the Democratic delegation from Ner 
York is absent, in spite of the $20 a day 
fine; but this is a better average of at- 
tendance than is usual. Fitzgerald is in 
his seat, next the middle aisle. Glass 0! 
Virginia gets up and goes back to hi 
committee room: there is important 
business these days before the Currency 
Committee. 
A Congressman steps under the gal- 
lery set apart for Members’ families 
and after some talk in sign languag 








with his wife, she rises and they g 
down to the House restaurant for lunch 
together. Madden of Illinois limp 
down the aisle and takes his seat, and 
behind him Raker of California strides 
down as if he owned the district whieh 
elected him to Congress and which he 
expects will elect him again. Finally, 
Sherwood of Ohio, the veteran of the 
House and the friend of veterans and of 
all pension legislation, walks down the 
aisle and takes his seat on the front 
bench, by the side of Payne, and put 
his trumpet to his ear. 

The reading of the bill has been cot 
pleted. The Speaker announces imme 
diately, “Shall the Conference report le 
adopted?” Adamson gets the floor 
makes a handsome allusion to Covitt 
ton’s valuable service on his Committe 
and in the House, and turns over the 
defense of the report to him. Genertls 
applause from both sides greets Covilt 
ton on his last important appearant 





before the body. He has a lean, Seoteh 
face, with a dominant nose, speaks wit 
clarity and sincerity, yielding to al 
questioners and clearing up difficulties 
And he is followed by Stevens of Mit- 
nesota, the ranking Republican member 
of the important Interstate Commert® 
Committee. But as soon as Covinsto! 
takes the floor the hum of conversa” 
ceases and the House is at attention. 
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“CANNON-FOOD” 


PECIAL cable from Berlin! Willie’s in a nervous state— butchers oftentimes complain 
All the country is in fits. Overworked, the doctors say, That they have no taste for meat; 
What! Again the Russians win? Feeding cannon, at the rate Wilie’s trouble, it is plain, 
Another army chopped to bits? Of ten thousand men a day. is because he cannot eat. 
Worse!—far worse! “His doctors find Loss of flesh and waste of wealth Feeding men to cannons, might 
The Kaiser’s health is undermined.” Is undermining Willie’s health. Well destroy one’s appetite. 


“The Emperor's For a time, at least, he should 
health is being Take a rest, his doctors say; 
undermine d Better cannons without food, 
through the arts 
war.” — Special Than that Willie waste away. 
cable. Better cannons peaked and pale, 
Than that Willie’s health should fail. 
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Let the cannons cease their fire, 
Make the shrapnel stop its din, 
Bid the bugles sound “retire”, 
Little Willie’s ’most all in. 
Feeding cannons night and day 
With living men, is tiring play. 

















TOWSER TO DR. GOLDWATER 


The law requiring all dogs, whether leashed or not, t» 
be muzzled went into effect on August 15th. 


Oh, dogless doctor, without pity, 

You’ve caused more madness in this city 

Than any dog—that’s why I’m puzzled. 

The fifteenth’s past—why aren’t you muzzed? 
—C.arE KuMMeEnr. 
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Will 1906 Repeat? 


A Forecast of the World’s Series 
By BILLY EVANS 


HE Philadelphia team of the Amer- 
ican League is one of the greatest 
baseball machines in the history 

of the game. It is unquestionably the 
class of the two major leagues. Frank 
Chance, who has seen active service in 
both major organizations, is a strong 
admirer of the Mackmen. 

“It is a wonderful aggregation”, re- 
marked Chance recently, when we were 
discussing the club. “It has a wonder- 
ful offense, and an almost equally strong 
defense. No matter how many runs 
you make, the Athletics always seem 
able to go you one or more better. Any 
time you beat Mack’s club, the manager 
of the victorious team has a right to 
congratulate himself.” 

On form the Athletics should win the 
World’s Series, regardless of what club 
represents the National League this 
year in the baseball classic. Mack’s 
team has the class and the punch. Every 
now and then, in every sport, the cham- 
pion is overthrown. Perhaps that may 
be the fate in store for the Athletics of 
1914. I seriously doubt it. 

At the present writing the Boston 
and New York clubs of the National 
League are running so close that in this 
analysis an estimate of both seems nec- 
essary. 

If Boston opposes the Athletics, the 
meeting will remind me very much of 
the 1906 clash between the Chicago 
Cubs and White Sox. The Chicago 
National League Team of that year, 
headed by Frank Chance, was the class 
of the country. It was to the Majors 
in 1906, what the Athletics of today are. 
It was a team that will go down in base- 
ball history as the wonder of its time. 
When the Chicago White Sox won the 
American League pennant, and the 
right to meet Chance’s team for the 
game’s greatest honors, the White Sox 
were scarcely conceded an_ outside 
chance. I had seen both teams in ac- 
tion, and I could not fancy any team 
but the Cubs. It was the class, and 
had the punch, just as is the case with 
Mack’s present aggregation, and on 
form, figured a sure winner. The result 

of that meeting is now ancient history to 
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the average baseball fan. The White 
Sox completely upset the dope by win- 
ning four out of the first six games, and 
capturing the world’s championship. 
The Chicago club of 1906 was never 
figured as a pennant contender. As late 
as July the club was in seventh place. 
Then the team started on a remarkable 
winning streak, nineteen straight games, 
which brought the club from a second 
division prospect 
into a_ pennant 
contender. On 
July 6th of this 
year, the Boston 
Braves were in 
eighth place. Like 
the White Sox, the 
team started a 
sensational spurt 




























which | landed 
them in first 
place early in September. 


The Chicago team, like the 
Boston club of this year, was 
a light hitting aggregation. 
Day after day the Chicago 
team would win, although 
invariably it would be out- 
hit, very often two to one. 
The Chicago club, like the 
Boston club, had a wonderful 
defense, in which the pitch- 
ing, of course, was a promi- 
nent factor. 
Jameés, Rudolph, 
and Tyler have 
carried the bur- 
den for Boston 
this year, while 
Walsh, White, and 
Altrock kept the 
White Sox in 
front in 1906. 
Walsh was the 
“Tron Man” of 
the Chicago trio, 
as James has been 
of the Boston 
Braves. 
Throughout the 
1906 campaign, 
critics predicted 
the Sox would 


JOHNNY EVERS 


“A crack shortstop is essential” 


finally break. The Chicago Nationals 
in 1906 were the sensation of the base- 
ball world, regarded as invincible as the 
Athletics of today. The team had just 
finished establishing a major league 
record for games won by capturing 116 
contests out of a possible 154. If the 
Braves are the National League team 
to meet the Athletics this year, the 
coming world’s series will be 1906 all 
over again. Will history repeat? 
Can the Boston team, if it gets 
the opportunity, keep up this 
remarkable work, and beat the 
overwhelming favorite, the Ath- 
letics, as the Sox beat the Cubs? 

If McGraw upsets tradition, 
and wins his fourth straight, 
the clash will lack much of the 
interest that would cen- 
ter in a meeting with 
Boston as an_ entry. 
The Giants have thrice 
failed in the big series, 
just as did Detroit in 
1907, 1908, and 1909. 
On two occasions Me- 
Graw’s team has been 
humbled by the Athlet- 
ics, as were the Detroit 
Tigers by Chicago. 
American League fans 
lack confidence in the 
Tigers, because of re 
peated failures. 
National League 
fans no doubt feel 
that way toward 
the Giants. Base- 
ball thrives on the 
uncertainty of the 
sport. 

There is n0 
doubt that Connie 
Mack and his 
players are fa- 
miliar with the 
New York style 
of play. Mack’ 
pitching staff, 
headed by the 
wily “Chief” Ber- 
der and che vet 
eran Eddie Plank, 
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ynderstand well the art of pitching. If 
the New York players have any par- 
ticular weakness at the bat, it is a cer- 
tainty that the Athletic pitchers are 
wise to it. On 
the other hand 4 
the Mackmen 4 
know the 
itching 
strength of the 
Giants’ _ staff. 
In past meet- 
ings the “Old 
Master” Chris- 
ty Mathewson 
has been the 
only twirler to 
seriously 
bother them. 

A meeting 
with the Bos- 
ton club would 
present many 
new situations 
for the Ath- 
leties to solve. 
Mack’s team 
would be up against 
acrack trio of pitch- 
ers in James, Ru- 
dolph, and Gowdy, 
with whose delivery 
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they were entirely 
ufamiliar. This 
would naturally 


make it necessary for 
the Mackmen to 
play a more careful, 
studious game, than 
in facing the Giants 
for the third time. 
While the Athletics 
have always been 
fairly successful against Tesrau, spit- 
ball pitchers as a rule give them more 
trouble than the old-style delivery 
twitlers. James and Rudolph, I under- 
stand, depend largely for success on the 
use of the spit ball. This means the 
Athelties will get more than their share 
of a style of delivery hated by all play- 
ers. To make the situation all the 
harder, the Athletie pitchers will know 
little of the style of the Boston batsmen, 
with the exception of Johnny Evers. 
The National League race this year 
has been one of the greatest in the his- 
tory of the organization. The American 
League race until late in July was 
equally interesting. When it looked as 
if any one of the six clubs had a chance, 
the Athletics started a spurt that car- 
tied them along at a .750 gait for two 
months, and ‘virtually cinched the pen- 
nant. Just as the Philadelphia team 
advaneed into high speed, Detroit 
slumped because of Cobb’s continued 
absence, Washington as a team suddenly 
lailed to hit, and also suffered from lack 
of pitehing, while the St. Louis and 
Chicago clubs hit losing streaks that put 
them out of the running, a general de- 
cline in all departments being responsi- 
ble for their unexpected poor showing. 
I have talked with a number of Na- 
tonal League stars relative to the dif- 
ferent teams in their league. Most of 
them express surprise that the Chicago 
club 8 not out in front. Recently in 
discussing the relative merits of the 
‘arlous teams, brainy Johnny Evers of 
the Boston club paid his former team 
mates a fine compliment, by saying he 
— the Chicago club as the 
“tength of the league. I saw the Chi- 


JEFF TESREAU 


A Giant mainstay in the box 


cago team play several games this year, 
and was very favorably impressed. In 
those games it seemed to me the club 
lacked a certain player, very essential 
to any club with pennant hopes—a 
crack shortstop. With a star shortstop 
of the Barry-Maranville caliber, the 
Cubs would have made things hum. I 
recall several times 
when some youngster 
was forced to play 
shortstop for the 
Athletics because of 
an injury to Barry, 
and, believe me, it 
looked like a differ- 
ent ball club. The 
St. Louis Cardinals, 
another mighty good 


team and a strong 
contender through- 
out the season, has 
also been  handi- 
capped, because it 

had no_ star 

shortstop to 


top off its in- 


field. In all 
other depart- 
ments the club 
is well forti- 
fied. Trying to 
build a pen- 
nant winning 


team with only 
an ordinary 
player at short, 
is just like try- 
ing to build a 
sky — scraper 
without any 
foundation. 
The Barry- 
Collins combination has won many a 
game through some smart play this 
summer that would have been impossi- 
ble with the ordinary athlete at short 
and second. The Maranville-Evers 
team has performed many a like service 
for the Boston Braves. 


The Athletics should 
have one decided advan- 
tage over any Nationai 


League team it may be 
called upon to faee—con- 
dition. 

Regardless of what team 
wins the pennant in the 
National League, it will have been 
through a gruelling struggle that is 
bound to have its affect on the mental! 
as well as the physical condition of its 
players. When the strain is over and 
the pennant decided, a period of rel:x- 
ation sets in, and often it is very hard 
to get the team back into high speed 
for the crucial test. Such races as have 
featured the National League this ‘year 
very often find all the contenders quite 
stale as they go under the wire. The 
Athletics have been taking things com- 
paratively easy for weeks 
past, and should go into 
the series in the top con- 
dition. 

Throughout the season 
Stallings has been forced to 
drive his star trio of 
pitchers—James, Tyler, and 
Rudolph—at top speed, 
McGraw has been forced 
to do likewise with Math- 
ewson, Tesreau, and Mar- 
quard. Huggins at St 
Louis has had to pin his 


faith in Doak, Sallee, Perdue and Per- 
itt, while O’Day has been forced to 
work Cheney, Lavender, and Vaughan 
to the limit. Things have broken dif- 
ferentiy for Connie Mack. Because of 
his commanding lead, he has been ble 
to work his two best bets for the 
World’s Series, Plank and Bender, just 
about as he pleased. These two veter- 
ans can only stand a limited amount of 
work, and must be nursed along. This 
Mack has been abie to do because of his 
lead. , 

Confidence is a great asset in any 
sport; the Athletic team is chock full 
of it. Just to illustrate this feature, I 
repeat a conversation I overheard dur- 
ing a recent game between Philadelphia 
and Cleveland. Ole Olson, the. clever 
utility player of the Naps, is a great 
admirer of Pitcher Bill James of the 
3oston club. He is familiar with the 
big fellow’s ability, and is confident he 
will be a hard man for any club to beat. 
While coaching at first base, Olson took 
time to banter words with first base 
man McInnes, relative to the approach- 
ing series. The Athletics had just fin- 
ished making a half dozen runs off the 
delivery of one of the Cleveland pitchers. 

“Don’t look for any pitching like that 
in the big series”, remarked Olson. 
“When you see this fellow James throw 
up his spit ball it will make you dizzy. 
Honest, Mac, Ill be surprised if you 
make a foul.” 

“T understand he is 
replied MecInaess with a smile. 

“T should say he is great; he’s won- 
derful”, answered Olson; “and the best 
part of it, he could work every day in 


a great pitcher”, 



















EDDIE COLLINS 
Philadelphia’s infield star 
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a pinch. Why, he is stronger than Ed 
Walsh was in his prime.” 

“Then there is a chance for us”, said 
McInnes. “If Stalling will just work 
him often enough he may run out of 
saliva by October.” 

Despite the fact that the National 
League has had a wonderfully exciting 
race, and the American League a very 
interesting one, in my humble opinion 
the class of ball in both leagues has been 
below the standard of last year, as well 
as previous seasons. In reality there 
are scarcely enough high class players 
to maintain the standard of the two old 
established major leagues. It is only 
natural that the coming of a third 
league must tend to lower the standard 
of the two old leagues, since to make a 
major league front, it must get its stars 
by inducing National and American 
League players to jump. 

The Tener and Johnson organizations 
as a consequence must suffer. No one 
will deny that the Philadelphia team of 
the National League suffered severely 
because of the desertion of Seaton, 
Knabe, Doolan, Wa'sh, Brennan, and 
Finneran to the Federal League. The 
loss of these six players greatly weak- 


ened the team presided over by peppery 
Charley Dooin. The desertion of Fred 
Falkenberg was a serious blow to the 
Cleveland Naps, while the Boston Red 
Sox missed Mosely, as have the Pitts- 
burg Pirates, Claude Hendrix and Mike 
Simon, a very capable battery. While 
seme managers will deny the fact, every 
major league team that lost players to 
the Federals was weakened to some ex- 
tent. 

The advent of the Federal League had 
another effect. Offers of fabulous sal- 
aries created a spirit of discontent 
among players who had signed contracts 
that prevented them from accepting the 
overtures of the outlaw organization. 
It also served as a weapon which the 
player he!d over the club owner, which 
he threatened to use any time conditions 
did not suit him. In many cases it pre- 
vented the disciplining of a player, sim- 
ply because the club owner feared the 
player punished would jump. I saw 
several Federal League games this year, 
and while they did not measure up to 
former major league standards, still 
there was a pretty fair article of the 
national pastime. Naturally, while 
strengthening its own front, the Feder- 





al League succeeded in lowering the 
standard of ball in the National ang 
American. The Philadelphia club of 
the American League did not suffer be. 
cause of the invasion of the Feder] 
League. Possibly that is one reagoy 
why Mack’s team demonstrated jts 
superiority over the other clubs so eon. 
clusively. 

There is no doubt in my mind ag ty 
the greatest ball club in the world 4: 
the present time. That club ig the 
Philadelphia club of the American 
League. On form it should win over 
any club it may have to meet. Form 
very often goes wrong in baseball: the 
1914 clash may be an example of this 
truth. In a season of 154 games, the 
team with the class invariably emerges 
victorious. In a short series of seyep 
games, the best team doesn’t always 
win. Baseball records reveal many such 
cases. The breaks play a very proni- 
nent part in a short series, and if th, 
breaks persist in going against it, the 
team with the class is sometimes beaten 
before it can strike its stride. 

It may be that 1914 will present as 
big a surprise to the baseball world 4 
did 1906, I doubt it. 


Do Bodies Fall? 


Vil 


the inertia and prejudice 

of scientists, in trying to 
convince them that the fall of 
bodies is an illusion of the 
senses, I find myself in the same 
position as one trying to per- 
suade a confused person that 
he is going in an entirely op- 
posite direction than the one 
in which he imagines he is go- 
ing. To convince such a per- 
son it is necessary to direct his 
attention to prominent land 
marks with which he is famil- 
iar, and then let him come to 
a normal condition of mind of 
his own volition. 

“Convince a man against his 
will, and he is of the same 
opinion still.” Note the time 
it took to change the opinion 
of some of the greatest minds 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries before they would 
believe that the Sun did not fly 
round the Earth every day; 
how long it took the great phil- 
osophers to rid themselves of 
the belief that the abhorrence 
of Nature for a vacuum was the 
cause of water rising above its 
level in a closed pipe. Hun- 
dreds of other such cases show 
how difficult it is to change the 
mind from a fixed opinion, 
whether it be right or wrong. 

And it is well that it should 
be so. A vacillating mind is not only a 
weakness, but a source of danger to its 
owner as well as to others. A conserva- 


Rea: my experience with 


tive and stable mind should be respect- 
ed, even if it takes many arguments, and 
much effort to direct its course. 


By KINERTIA 





The leaning tower of Pisa 


Although I have suffered in mental 
anguish and social ridicule, I have ac- 
cepted it as the necessary conditions 
which accompany any attempt to dis- 
ledge an orthodox error from its well- 
manned fortress. 





And for all the wealth in the 
world I would not have missed 
the enjoyment I have had from 
the contemplation of the ear- 
nest effort of dear old Galileo 
ix. dropping weights from the 
‘eaning tower of Pisa to prove 
to the Pope and his Cardinals 
that a ball of iron, an inch in 
diameter, fell in exactly the 
same time as one twelve inches 
in diameter, and to help to de- 
throne Aristotle from the or- 
thodox position he held so long 
as the great authority on all 
scientific and philosophic mat- 
ters in the Roman Chureh. 
Aristotle taught that the rate 
of acceleration of fall was 
proportional to the weight of 
the falling body. 

If it has been my misfortune 
to be selected to lead this nev 
propaganda and to suffer as ail 
leaders of a forlorn hope genel- 
ally do, I wish to show that! 
am actuated only by the desire 
for the victory of the right over 
the wrong, that the truth ma 
be established the world over 
in the shortest possible time. 


Definitions 


AS we propose to deal in this 
discussion with a qualita 

tive analysis of the subject 
Gravitation, there will be very 
little need of mathematics; but 
there will be a few technical 
terms used which ought to be defined a! 
the start. 

First then as to qualities: 

All the qualities of the Universe what- 
soever may be grouped together under 
three great divisions. 
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I. Physical Qualities. 

Il. Metaphysical Qualities. 

Ill. Psychical Qualities. 

And of all of these there are innumer- 
able species and varieties. 

Physical Qualities are distinguished 
py their physical reaction, by their re- 
sistance to change of motion, and by 
their resistance to change of direction. 

Rest is reckoned as zero motion. 

Weight is a physical quality which is 
of the nature of a resistance or pressure, 
the knowledge of which is acquired by 
experience. All pressure is not weight, 
but all weight is a pressure. 

Momentum is a_ physical quality, 
which in its nature is an impulse and of 
the same species as Force. Momentum 
and Force bear the same relation to each 
ciLer that Effect bears to Cause, and 
trev are reversible. Therefore they are 
jealities in the Phenomenal Universe, 
the criterion of all reality being reversi- 
bitity of Cause and Effect. (Newton's 
laws of Motion are laws of Momentum.) 

Inertia is a physical quality which in 
its nature is a resistance offered by a 
material substance to change of position 
in space. The uniform motion of a par- 
tie in a straight line is wrongly de- 
scribed by some scientists as a case of 
inertia, Whereas it more properly comes 
under the quality of Momentum. That 
a moving body will not change its 
momentum of itself is not due to iner- 
tia, but to the fact that it is under the 
influence of momentum, and cannot 
change without change of the momen- 
tum; that is a quantitative change of 
the momentum. 

Inertia may be reckoned as a com- 
ponent of Weight. An imponderable 
body is devoid of physical inertia. 

Energy is a physical quality of the 
nature of Elasticity, and is produced by 
the compounding of forces and momen- 
tum by synchronized affinities. 

Substance is a physical quality or 
factor which is utilized by Force in pro- 
ducing matter and energy. 

The Ethom is the elementary corpus- 
cle of substance; ethoms are radiated 
from the Sun in all directions in space, 
with the velocity of light; and they are 
ptobably several millions of times smaller 
in diameter than a hydrogen atom. 
These are the incompressible, indivisi- 
ble, and impenetrable limit of the sub- 
division of Matter, but they are not in- 
finitessimal. In some stars they are 
larger than in others, depending on the 
internal temperature of the star, and 
projectile velocity with which they are 
tadiated into space. In some of the 
hotter stars, they may be only half the 
sze of those radiated from this Sun, and 
in that case they would have twice the 
Velocity of light. Vibrating rays of these 
ethoms constitute the energy of light. 
When they coalesce by their harmonic 
motion, producing what is called the in- 
terference of light rays, then they form 
Electrons. Electrons, then, are swirls of 
ethoms, in what may be truly called the 
‘iminiferous ether. Such an ether is 
hot static, and rigid, but a radiating vi- 
bration of Ethoms, which have Kinetic 
stability and elasticity, as we will prove 
further on, when dealing with the Kin- 
etle cause of elasticity in Nature. 


Metaphysical Qualities 


Fors is a metaphysical quality of 
Which there are several species, and 


| 
| 
| 








Fair Play in Telephone 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more than anyone else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 
But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 
It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 


the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 


That wouldn't be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
beso graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 
afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have 





Rates 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 
majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





innumerable varieties. A square and cube 
are a species of form that differ essential- 
ly from cirele and sphere. All abstract 
qualities and conditions are metaphysi- 
cal in their nature, as well as every 
species of relationship and quantity that 
does not require work of any kind to 
create or annihilate. 

Motion is a metaphysical quality, and 
is defined as the impression produced in 
the mind where a body is perceived 
changing its position in space; and eon- 
trary to Spencer, Bergson, and all the 
philosophical authorities, I hold that 
motion in its nature as a quality is an 
absolute condition and never relative; 
although the velocity or rate of motion 
may be relative. 

Form and Motion are the only meta- 
physical qualities used in discussing the 
nature of gravity, and we will not spend 
more time on this subject, unless in the 
two important qualities of Time and 
Space. 

As the nature of these two qualities 
has not yet been definitely placed on the 


philosophical chart, I will only say that 
Galileo made the mistake of making 
time a component of acceleration, and it 
was greatly due to that mistake that he 
was deceived in his belief that the bod- 
ies he was experimenting with were ac- 
tually falling in space with distances 
proportional to the squares of the times 
from the start. And Newton, by mak- 
ing space a component of Force was also 
deceived by his senses in a similar man- 
ner. In his great generalization he says 
that the force of attraction between 
hodies varies inversely as the square of 
the distance between their centres of 
gravity. 

Newton was too great a philosopher 
not to know that it was not the quality 
of the force, nor yet the quantity of the 
force, that was affected by the distance 
or space between the bodies, but only 
the intensity due to change of relation- 
ship between the bodies. This Einstein 
has shown, in his great thesis on rela- 
tivity, a paper which almost caused as 
great consternation amongst the scien- 
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tific authorities in London two years ago 
as did Foucault when he exhibited his 
gyroscope before the Royal Society 
over sixty years ago. 

Although neither of these great scien- 
tists could correctly diagnose the disease 
from which the Newtonian philosophy 
was suffering, yet they caused a great 
sensation by showing there was a seri- 
ous error somewhere. 

There are only two more laws of Mo- 
tion required to be added to the New- 
tonian law to make the system perfect, 
and enable Science to dispense with the 
theory of attraction altogether; and 
they will be based on a physical princi- 
_ ple which is the corner stone of the 
edifice of Nature. 

I discovered the importance of that 
principle thirty years ago when I was a 
Consulting Engineer in London, and al- 
though I was a member of the Scientific 
Club at that time, I could not persuade 
the authorities like Kelvin, Tait, Niven, 
and others, to investigate. It was then 
I got the suggestion that I should first 
prove that the fall of bodies was an 
illusion of the senses before trying to 
convince the authorities that there was 
a psycho-physical principle on which all 
gravitation, elasticity, and energy de- 
pended for their phenomenal manifesta- 
tion in Nature. 

Force, then, as a physical quality, 
does not depend in any way whatever, 
either for its existence or the variation 
of its amount, on either time or space. 
And, furthermore, time and space so far 
as their phenomenal manifestation is 
concerned are purely Metaphysical 
Qualities, or neutral conditions which 
do not require work or energy directly 
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expended either to create or annihilate 
them. Newton, in the “Principia”, 
treated them as Mathematical princi- 
ples; and all mathematical science is 
simply a branch of Metaphysics. We 
might call it practical metaphysics. 

That fact shows that Newton’s Law 
of Gravitation is not a physical law at 
all. It is only a law of configuration 
and relative motions, just like the time 
table of a railroad, by which you can 
tell the position of the trains with won- 
derful accuracy, and the time when they 
will reach the different stations if there 
were nothing to interfere with their mo- 
tions. But the time table does not help 
in any way to teach us whether the 
cause of the motion is due to steam, 
electricity, or gas. And the time table 
would be equally useful were some 
great philosopher to convince us that 
the trains were driven by some occult 
force in the centre of the earth. Our 
belief in the cause of the motion would 
not affect the law of the motion one 
whit. 


UT though the commuter might be 
more interested in knowing that the 
time table is reliable, mankind has a 
mighty interest in knowing the cause of 
the motion. Its whole future develop- 
ment depends on its utilization of the 
causes which produced the phenomena 
on which our happiness largely de- 
pends. 

The fact that the future development 
of aviation will almost entirely depend 
on knowledge of the true cause of weight 
is only one of many other reasons why 
we should strive to find the true physi- 
cal cause of gravitation. 

Of course by blind speculative experi- 
menting we can stumble on many im- 
provements, just as Edison, Langley, 
Bell, and Wright, have found great in- 
ventions, and improved them in the 
same way, without any exact theoretical 
principles to guide them in their work. 
But not even these great men of genius 
will say that under such circumstances 
“ignorance is bliss”, any more than An- 
drew Carnegie would say that his poor 
spelling has been any advantage to him 
in his business. 

Physical Qualities are in their nature 
the phenomenal manifestations of 
psychic energy, transmitted through at- 
tuned organs in the brain and spinal 
column. Of such are the reflex ideas 
and thoughts which as concepts are con- 
tinually being generated by the work of 
the mind itself. 


The Psycho-physical qualities 


in certain ganglia of the brain, located 
in the sensorium, the phenomena we ex. 
perience as light, sound, taste, smell 
touch. Lord Kelvin used to insist that 
heat is a sixth sense, but if we include 
all the varieties of sensation we experi. 
ence without special organs of trang. 
mission, the number would far exceed 
six, the galvanic shock being as distinet 
a sensation as heat. 

The physical forces of radiant energy, 
transmitted to the nerves through the 
sense organs—the eye, ear, nose, tongue 
and skin—are converted into psychic ep. 
ergy in the psycho cells of the brain, to 
be reproduced as concepts of the mind. 
whilst the food or aliment supplies the 
energy and replenishes the waste of the 
physiological elements of the body’s y. 
tality. The concepts, ideas, and 
thoughts of the mind, are not the pn. 
duct of the physiological elements, any 
more than a telephone can be said to pro- 
duce the intelligence it transmits. The 
physiological organs of the brain, as fair. 
ly well charted in Phrenology, are simply 
organized and attuned instruments that 
receive, transmit, and record sensations 
and thought; just as a combination of 
telephones, phonographs, and kinemat- 
ographs perform their work by the ex. 
penditure of energy. The energy in the 
latter case is physical; in the former it 
is psycho-physical. The psycho-phys- 
cal is the connecting link between the 
physical and physic, or spiritual worlds 

Now I will show in a future article 
that the true cause of universal gravite- 
tion is a psycho-physical force, a force 
which has Kinetic Energy, combined 
with intelligence—not such a bogus, oe- 
cult, static force as Newton handed to 
mankind, as a gold brick, picked up as 
a glittering pebble from the beach of a 
philosophical ocean, whose very exis- 
ence denended on an illusion of the 
senses. And Galileo too, who thought 
the Pope and his cardinals were ninnys 
not to see that the sun’s diurnal motion 
was an illusion of the senses, was him- 
self helping to deceive mankind by his 
experiments on what he thought wer 
falling bodies. No wonder Shakespear 
makes Puck say: “Lord, what fool 
these mortals be.” To the Scientists! 
would say: “These be thy gods, ob 
Israel, that have brought thee out 0 
the Land of Egypt.” 


In four succeeding articles Kinertia wili, in condensed form, present his di- 
rect proof of his contention that bodies do not fall. He invites discussion. 


The Last Word 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


O, no!” the Egyptian smiled; “you 

are mistaken, Effendi. Of course 

I am an orthodox Moslem, but I’m 

not a fanatic. I have seen and heard 
and thought too much to be intolerant. 
I have learned that once we descend to 
the roots of our tree of life, be we Mos- 
lem or Jew or Christian, our elemen- 
tal feelings and passions and aspirations 


remain the same, unchanged and w 
changeable. Only the superficial, th 
mean, the contemptible, mark the bar- 
rier between different religions. Only 
ritual divides man from man. But 
the bed-rock of life we all stand nakel 
in the presence of the Most High God. 

“It is even like the story of Akbbt 
and the Buddhist monk.” 


———___, 


ar 
sensations and feelings produced by a 
exterior forces of light, sound, taste 
smell, and touch, through special or. 
gans, nerves, and resonance, producing 
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argument: by religion and theology, by 
tradition and revelation, by inference 
and comparison, by history and legend 
(indeed, they are only two lying sisters, 
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Effendi; one speaks while the other 
sings), by philosophy and philology, by 
Matra and Maya, matter and mind. 
They accused each other of cheating 
and arguing in a circle, and each an- 
swered with a categorical ‘Because’ to 
the other’s challenging ‘Why?’. They 
got heated and jabbered meaningless 
phrases learned by rote. They called 
their blasphemous prattle inspirations 
from the One God. . (There is but 
One, praised be He!). They brought 
forward the same old assertions, and 
they were unable to arrive at truth by 
reasoning, having swallowed their re- 
ligion as they would swallow a pill. They 
were pathetic in their confidence to con- 
vert each other by simply emphasizing 
once more the same old rituals and 
worn-out superstitions. They tore each 
other’s statements to pieces and ridiculed 
each other’s holiest of holies, one at- 
tacking contradictions in the Koran, the 
other those in the Gospel. Soaked in 
the outward profession of their faiths, 
the empty letters of their creeds, but 
unenlightened with a single beam of 
shining truth, they were shrouded in the 
black clouds of self-conceit, the grey 
mist of preconceived opinions; and they 
were without the torch of proof to dis- 
pel the darkness which enveloped them. 
They had righeousness in their mouths 
and lies in their bellies. One said, 


‘Praise be to Allah, there is no one like | 
And the other | 
bright original mind rejoined, ‘Praise | 
be to Jesus, there is no one like Thee, 


Thee, Thou art He’. 


Thou art He’. The Christian said with 
a sneer, ‘Oh Islam, where is thy sword?’ 
And the Moslem spat and replied, ‘Oh 
Christendom, where is thy humility?’ 

’ “Thus they talked and talked until 
most of the assembly were fast asleep. 
And Akhbar, having reached the end of 
his patience, turned to the Buddhist and 
asked him to decide between the two. 
And the Buddhist said: 





THE SMOKE NUISANCE CAN BE STOPEPD! 
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“IT ATOMIZES AT THE NOZZLE” // Wy 2 yes 
po wrndeed VIZ Non-Oxidizing | 
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H. B. STILZ, 1938 N. Marvine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINEST IN THE WORLD 
In Bottles and Splits Leading Dealers 


“So long us rice and millet grow, so 
long as salt and spices are not too dear, 
life is much the same under all religions. 
So long as the sun shines during the day 
and the gentle moon heralds the night 
of sleep, the differences between Mos- 
lem and Christian are worth less than 
two grains of sand in the desert of Gobi. 
The good and the bad are alike crea- 
tures of the day; they pass away with 
each day’s sup. 
are eternal. 
the great truths of life overbears all 
the made-up distinctions of bickering 
priests. We may dispute about.the out- 
ward ornaments of our faith; but once 
we reach the naked, quivering heart of 
our inmost beliefs, we find that we are 
al! one. 
seven great virtues, the seven great 


sins, the seven great truths. They are 
one and the same in all creeds. The real | 
truth is always a compromise. . . .’ The 


Buddhist was silent for a while and med- 
itated, then he continued gently, ‘And I 
say: let the Moslem as well as the 
Christian give up each a few inches of 
his cherished: iron-clad rituald let 
them advance toward each other with 
their right hands outstretched so as to 
grasp the hand of the other with love 
and friendship and understanding; let 
them step on the golden bridge from 


Only birth and death | 
The reverence paid to | 


There is no dispute about the | 


————___, 


opposite sides until they meet in the 



























middle. . Here he smiled a weary 
smile: ‘And then, ah, then they wij 
both be Buddhists.’ ” 
—— 
If You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 
You Magazine, with its 19 
richly illustrated 
full to overflowing wit, 
Like interesting atoclan be 
| valuable information 
A about guns, fishing. 
to gg tackle, camp-outfits—the 
best places to go fo 
| fish and game, and 
Hunt, thousand and one yaly. 
able ‘‘How to’’ hints for 
| r sportsmen. The Na. 
Fish TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is just like a big camp. 
fire in the woods where 
or thousands of good fa. 
| lows gather once g 
month and spin sti 
Camp yarns about their e 


periences with rod, dog 
rifle and gun. , 


IAL TRIAL 
OFFER 
Send us 25 ets, 
Stamps or coin, 
and we will 
send you the 
National 
Sportsman for 
three months, 
also one of our 
heavy burnish. 
ed Ormolu Gold 
Watch Fobs as 
here shown, 
with russet 
leather strap 
and gold-plated 

buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Ine. 
47 Federal St., 
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Pure beer is food. 


Why should any 
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Light 
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Beet it 2 Light Bottle 
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Why Risk Decay? 


Light starts decay even in pure beer. 
Any beer in a light bottle is exposed 
to danger of impurity. 

Why should you risk this decay? 


Schlitz Brown Bottle keeps out light 
and protects the purity. 


No skunky taste in Schlitz. 


See that Crown is branded ‘“‘Schlitz’’ 


* The Beer 
at Made Milwaukee Fam 


Keep this 
cover on 
rw 



















brewer ask you to? 








in Brown Bottles 


Order a Case Today 
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Super-Chestnuts 


eended the pulpit, old Mrs. 

Chestney with a smile of pride 
drew out her new ear trumpet. For a 
geond the solemn divine fixed his eye 
ypon Mrs. Chestney, but that lady con- 
tinued to raise the long instrument and 
also continued to smile. Seeing her ob- 
stinacy, he straightened himself in the 
pulpit and thundered “Woman! One 
toot and you're oot!” 


AS the Reverend MacTavish as- 


“Wa-al”, said Farmer Smith, “Adam 
gure hit it right when he named the 
hog.” 

“Did ye hear”, said Hooligan, “that 
Empror Willum had sint to the Prisi- 
dint for a hundred thousand German 
leservists ?” 

“Ye don’t say!” pondered his friend. 

“T do. But he was refused because of 
the depopulation ‘twould cause us. Now 
he’s cabled by way of China that twenty 


§ fve Irishmen will do as well.” 


“lm feeling verra sick”, said Sandy. 

“Do you drink much whiskey?” asked 
the doctor, “or smoke?” 

“Oh”, said Sandy, “maybe a glass a 
dav and a couple of pipes.” 

“Well, cut out the whiskey and the 
tobacco, and come back next week.” But 
Sandy was at the door by this time. 

“Heh”, called the doctor, “My advice 
will cost you ten dollars.” 

“Never fear”, Sandy paused to reply, 
“I'm no takin’ it.” 


“The streets of New York are a blaze 
of gory—a veritable riot”, explained the 
American. “Why, there’s one electric 
sin with 100,000 lights in it.” 

‘Doesn't that make it rawther con- 
spicuous, old top?” asked his British 
friend. 


Clarence was at the altar. 

“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow”, he said solemnly, when a vcice 
from the congregation interpolated: 

“There goes his bicycle.” 


Mike and Pat were going home to- 
gether. Said Mike: 

‘Til walk out in front and you tell me 
if I walk straight enough to go home.” 

He walked out. 

“You're all right”, said Pat, “but 
who’s the fellow you got with you?” 


They were sitting around a camp fire 
ind feeling lonely. Somebody suggested 
that each man ask a question, but he 
Was not to ask something he could not 
himself answer. When it came Pat’s 
turn, he said: 

“How could a ground hog avoid 
throwing up the earth behind him as he 
digs his hole?” 

They gave it up. 
Pai y beginning at the other end”, said 


“But how could he do that?” queried 
the Scotchman, 


«“ ’ a ‘ ~ 
4 That's your question”, said Pat. 
Answer it.” 


First Eugenist: I can’t fathom the 
fause of the child’s chills and fever. 
cond Eugenist : Perhaps it is due 
. U8 mother’s being a Bostonian and 
lls father g Spaniard. 














The Flow of Puffed 


Grains— Putted Wheat and 
Puffed Rice is bringing joy to 


millions. It carries oceans of these dainties to the homes 

that find them out. 

Countless people every morning are 
greeted by these delights. And 


~ os. legions of children every night 
Bed oN DY float these bubble-like grains 

Pe. GY in milk. 

. mA, X _ . 
a SA Are your folks among 
No é a ee them? If not, please 
4 - ate > \ set ack: 
Oth ‘> Neg, «Bet one package— 
er On ta ake get it now—and 
Qar'o 9 oD ae learn how 
Foods FoF GR Ss 
. ~ = QW much 
Like These “a.~ ~ 2. 2 they 
wT VSS SOLS “e << 
w S ‘~%  miss. 
These foods are made en ea ny meY <\ 


ww 3 


— ‘ ~~ 
by a patent process invented YU Y \ &) *- \ 


by Prof. Anderson. Every food 
granule is blasted to pieces, so 
digestion can instantly act. 




















The grains are thin and por- 
ous airy, fragile, crisp. The 
taste is like toasted nuts. 

By no other method was 
any grain ever made so in- 
viting. And never so fit 
for food. A 

You who don’t serve 
them are missing de- 
lights which you never +/ | 
would miss if you y er 
knew them. : 








Puffed Wheat, 10c fay 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥-Jifia- 


Except in Extreme West IS¢ 








Serve with sugar and cream or mixed with fruit. Or like 
crackers in bowls of milk. You will find them food confections. 
Try each kind—each of the three—and see which kind you 
like best. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sold Makers 
(684) 




















WINTON SIX 


Write Your Own Guarantee 



















































































The American Beauty 


HE first company in America to manu- 

facture a marketable motor car of any 

type (1898), and the first in the world 
to manufacture six-cylinder cars exclusively 
(1907), has so thoroly developed the Winton 
Six that today this car is the one outstand- 
ing exemplar of wholesome American beauty 
and merit. 


{The Winton Six is free from every trace of foreign imitation. 
Its goodness is not of the make-believe kind that exists chiefly 
in the buver’s imagination. 

{You have only to see this car to recognize its exceptional charm, 
and vou have only to ride in it to know that the Winton Six will 
add a new zest to vour enjovment of life. 

{ Your particular Winton Six can be finished to conform to your 
individual taste, makiney it distinctly your personal possession 
—not merely anybody’s ear. 


1 Our catalog tells the facts fully and briefly. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 
118 Berea Road Cleveland, O. 


Branch Houses in Twenty American Cities 














